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Ts the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


————- 


GENTLEMEN, 

OUR insertion of some trifles 
which I formerly sent you, eme 
boldens me to request your insertion 
of anextract from a Sketch of an 
excursion from Colerain to Belfast, 
bya verycircuitousroute, The obser- 
vations which occurred to me were so 
trivial, and so common-place, that e- 
vena large portion of that partiality 
which authors. feel for their own 
writings, has not prevented me 
from being conscious that Tam_ inca- 
pable of accurately describing the 
coun'ry through which | passed, but 
if, notwithstanding all defects, you 
insert my trifling remarks, you will 

much gratify the vanity of 
EriGena. 


-— —————— 


Tus planting on the banks of the 
river Bann contributes very much 
toembellish the scenery for some 
mileson the road from Colerain to 
Kallymoney. — In consequence of 
the number of rocks which impede 
the navigation of the Bann, boats do 
hot get farther up the river than the 
salinon-leap, which is about a mile 
from Colerain. A large millhas been 
lately erected at the salmon-leap, 
which nay prove injurious to the 
fishery, as salmon are much averse 
hoise, Ballvmoney is situated on 
ahill; owing to the colour of the 
tone of which the houses are: built, 
the town looks very gloomy. Inthe 
Memorable year 1798, many of the 
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houses in Ballymoney were destroy- 
ed, and government gave the inha- 
bitants some remuneration, on con- 
dition that the money should be ex- 
pended in rebuilding, consequently 
a considerable part of the town is 
nearly new. The country around 
Ballymoney is thinly inhabired ; 
the cabins of the poor have not the 
appearance of extreme poverty, 
which is observable in many other 
parts of the country. For some 
milés little worthy of observation 
occurred until in descending Bilas- 
seur, or Blast-sour hill, the view of 
Slemish, an unique shaped moun- 
tain, Grace-hill, distinguished at a 
distance by the white houses sur- 
rounded with trees, and Gilgorm 
Castle, adark, gothic building, gave 
vatiety to the landscape. 

Graceshill consists of a number of 
houses, situated ata little distance 
from each other, and entirely inha- 
bited by Moravians, (or United 
Brethren, as they wish to be called,) 
who are employed in different trades 
and manufactures. The largest houses 
are situated in a square, inthe centre 
of which is a pleasant shady walk, 
One side of the square is occupied 
by the single sisters’ house, the cha- 
pel, a boarding school for boys, and 
houses for the preachers. ‘The cha- 
pel is a neat building ; we aitended 
two of their meetings, and heard 
some fine singing. The men and 
women sit at opposite sides of the 
chapel, and strangers dre placed in 
the view of the whole congrega- 
tion. This conspicuous situation 


was sO unpleasant to me that one of 
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ther. When ene of the brethres 
wishes to marry, be is only per. 
mitted to speak to the object of gi, 
choice threagh the medium of the 
“etders of the congregation, and of 
the supertatendent ef the -siney 
twese af they approme tise 
posal, and the sister for whom he ap 
pies consent, they are married, |, 
some Cases the single brovher applies 
ta the ‘elders to clroose a wile fe 
bim 5 they accordingly select one 
of tne sisters who they think likely 
to be most ‘suitable for him ; if the 
sister do not consent, another § 
selected. These marriages, whic 
t tmhost persons woeld seem not t 
promise much happimess, are sad 
to be seldem or rever attended with 
gahappiness:; The human tia 
varies With the leceal siteation, an 
reteives impressions from surround 
ing Objects, and perhaps the Mon- 
viant being taught from their earl 
ett infancy ‘te cultivate a placidity 
and vaiformity of manuer, aequit 
én ascendancy over their pastont 
which materially contribates to ther 
happreess. “They are net ayitated 
by “that gestless wish for variety, 
which is essentially destrective of 
domestic comfort, by rendering 
home irksome, aud which indece 
many to seek amusement in ’ 
ccutiaued series of visiting aud of 
fasuenable frivolity Besides the 
mind ef a Moravian has net bee 
vitiated by the perusal of novels 
wiich m1 spectous terms, shetch " 
many aureal picuares of like, Ther 
injur~wus publications, which a 
alike destructive of benevolent fet 
gs and of rationality, are the cav# 
of much unhappiness; they & 
peisous viinilhne te make aslo 
ces tor the failings and 
sous which form the alloy vn the cna 
positon even of ube best regy 
uiiods: they are desiructivé to we 
rauty, by reatliering vice less 
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alittle repentance, even 1% the most 


vicious Characters, alenes for all ews 


sors, but 
# Remorse is as the heart in. which it grows = 


if that be gentle, wt drops balmy. dews 
Of true repentance, but if proud and 


gloomy, dake 
h is a poison tree, that, pierced! to, the w= 
most, 


Weeps only tearsof p@isot....nwecrmnn” 


Lnmediately bebind the Chapel, is. 
we grave-yard. ‘The brethren andi 
sisters are buried at epposite sides 
of the enclosure. ‘The graves are 
not raised above rhe level. of the 
ground ; a spall stone, sunply stat~ 
ine the name, age, and date of the 
death of the individual, is placed far 
on each vrave. In centenplating 
these simple tomb-stones, f comtnast- 
edthem with the pompous. ealogies 


whic the poet and the antist, to 


gratify the vanity of surviving Re@- 
latives, too frequentiy lavish, oo the 
most worthless and undeserving of 
mankind, and never did: I feel more 
fully convinced of the futility ef alk 
sich attempts to gaia posthuraous 
tame, 

Among the pumerous singular 
opinions which the Mlovaviaus ens 
tertain, one relative to. their deceased 
members deserves to be poticed, 
They never inter in, the gromerc 
which had been previously used as a 
gave, as they think that would bm- 
pr de ibe resurrectlon of the perso 
who had been first buried. ‘TEbus: 
hie active mind of man is ever eager- 
y bent op theoretical speculations 
“4 sulnects respecting whicd bis bi- 
med knowledge precludes bins from 
lor ing correct ideas 5 be & net 
fohtent WO remain Ma ignocance of 
laturny, to “< wait the great teacher 
Seah” thapkfub for the Diessings 
be bas received, awd hooking fer- 
vari t0 a futuse state, with tka 
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prised that the spirit of improve- 
ment which is so conspicuous in Bal- 
lymena, has not been extended to it, 

A short distance from Bailymena, 
there is a singular mount or rath in 
a field on the side of the road. It is 
enclosed by a wall of earth; and 
little banks of earth, resembling 
seats, rise above each other. The 
mouut has been lately planted with 
trees, which has the effect of render. 
ing it more conspicuous, although 
it certainly does not add to the beau- 
ty. ftlad I been an antiquarian, I 
would bave felt shocked at the miser- 
ably ill directed taste shown tp plant- 
ing, In modern style, a mount, the 
work of a barbarous and uncivilized 
people. 

The country from Ballymena to 
Kells is well cultivated, and in mae 
ny places enlivened by bleache 
greens, As we approached Anirim, 
we had a distant prospect of Shane’s- 
castle, built on the verge of Lough- 
neagh, and of the round tower of 
Antrim; this tower 4s in better pre- 
than most of the round 
towers inthis part of Ireland. 

Antrim is a very ancient town ; 
a few ot the houses which were buiit 
in the style of some old farm-honses 
in Lancashire, as well as many other 
houses in the town, seem very ruine 
ous, and indeed scarcely habitable. 

After leaving Antrim, the atten- 
tion is arrested by a view of Loughe 
neagh, 


servation 


“Whose undulating surface spreads around 

Magnificently great, and scems to meet 

Yon distant clouds that bend their fleecy 
forms, 

And mingling with the azure waters, drop 

Their airy curtain o’er the tranquil deep ;” 


of Ram’s island, which has beea 
much improved by Mr. James 
Whittle; of the deer park, and of 
the planting around Shane’s castle, 
Crumlin, a small village, 6 miles 
from Antrim, is delightfully situate 
ed. Colonel Heyland has an orna- 
mented cottage, and some romantic 
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walks near the village; a distay 
view of his improvements, and also 
of Lady. Longtord’s, adds much tp 
the picturesque beauty of the ge. 
nery. Crumlin appears to a4. 
vantage, contrasted with Glenary, 
a village which exhibits many SY mp 
toms of ruin. 

Ov descending Crew-hill, Moin, 
and partof the parish of Ballinderry, 
open to the view, and exhibit thede 
ligbtful prospectofan highly cultiva. 
ed country. Advanciily alittle farther, 
the Gazabo at the Maze-course i 
seen, and the mind ts unavoidably 
impressed with painful reflections, 
arising from the consideration of the 
detective morality of the people 
within’ the reach of the profligate 
and depraved atmosphere of @ race 
course. ‘Turning aside from the cow 
templation of this object, the atter- 
tion is directed to a distant view o 
Lisburn, Hillsborough, and of the 
surrounding Country at one side of 
the road, and of the commence 
ment of a range of mountains, some 
of which abound in limestone, and 
of the ruins of Castle Robina on the 
other side, . 

(To be continued.) 








To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magasim 
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GENTLEMEN, 

N reading over one of the num: 

bers of your Magazine lately, 
I remarked some strictures of the 
performance of one of Terences 
plays, by the Westminster scene 
I confess I was not a little disappa 
ed, on finding, that the observati™ 
went no farther than to expose 9m 
improprieties in the «dress of the j® 
venile performers. These, J agret 
with the writer in thinking, *&% 
incorrect in the highest degree 
Athenian in a cocked hatis 
monstrum horreodum, Bat 


slighter deviatién§ are rigidly oe 


sured, the monitor surely 
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some blame, who passes over gross 
improprieties ; trangressions not mere- 
ly against decoram, but morality. 
The subjects of Terence’s plays are 
such as ought to be strictly pro- 
hibited from the eye of youth. So 
far from being allowed to assume 
in public any of the characters there 
represented, to commit the senti- 
ments to memory, and to make a 
display of them betore their friends, 
no tutor whe wishes his pupil’s moral 
character to preserve thar delicate 
tint of modesty which is the highest 
ornament of the youthtul character, 
would admit that author among bis 
studies’ He would think the gross- 
ness of sentiment iil compensated by 
the elegance of the style. The plot 
in every one of Terence’s plays 
turns upon intrigue, In each, there 
is a stingy old father, an extrava- 
gaut son, a courtezan, and a knavish 
servant, who aritully draws money 
from the old man, to supply the de- 
baucheries of the young one, Of 
all the plays, the Eunach, which 
had been selected for the young 
pupils at Westminster, is the most 
excep tionable. It does not merely 
ollend against derency; the great 
laws of morality and religion, which 
restrain the intercourse between the 
sexes, are violated, and their viola- 
tion represented in such a light as 
torender them tempting models for 
vouthful imitation, How long this 
undistinguishing passion for Classic 
literature is to prevail over the chaste 
dictates of Christianity in our schools, 
I know not. i have not even heard 
that any step has been taken towards 
its In the only University in: Ive- 
land destined for general education, 
the selection of authors is liable to 
many similar exceptions. Several 


parts of Virgil are polluted with the 
Mention, in terms of approval, of a 
vice that degrades the name.of man, 

passayes are such as no teach- 


The professors 


¢" would explain, 
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who examine these authors in the 
University, do not feel, perhaps are 
searcely aware of the painful situa- 
tion in which a teacher finds himself 
when one of these passayes occur. 
They can select what part of the 
author they choose, they can steer 
clear from the quicksands, and are 
therefore perhaps regardless of the 
feelings by which they are not af- 
fected. How many passazes of Ho- 
race is a teacher obliged to pass over 
unexplained, while the arch looks 
of some of his hearers, and the stam- 
mering bashiulness of others, too 
plainly indicate that their meaning 
is not loston them. In comparison 
of these, Homer is pure; yet Quine- 
tilian says, that there are some pass- 
ages in Homer he would not explain 
to boys. With respect to Juvenal, 
a mode has been lately adopted, 
which, if generalized, would spare 
many a blush onthe cheek of youth, 
many a pang to the heart of maturer 
age. An edition has been printed, 
in which every exceptionable passe 
age isexpunged. Nothing remains 
to convey the slightest intimation of 
indelicacy. It is to be regretted, 
that the execution of the work in 
other respects does not correspond 
with the goodness of intention in 
this. Itreflects no greit credit to 
the press from which i: issued, If 
the new Institution in Belfast undere 
takes to publish for the use of its 
students, editions of all the authors 
read in schools, thus purified from 
every improper expression, and rie 
gidly banishes from its precincts 
every book that has not passed this 
ordeal, it will do more for the cause 
of virtue, than avy other seminary 
To it alone we can 
look for such a change. Private 
teachers cannot do it; those ap- 
pointed by the legislature to preside 
over education, and regulate the 
authors’to be studied, have not done 
it, nor is it probable they ever will, 


















































unless stimellated by some sueh prin- 
ciple ofemaation. 1 know no other 
town whee «uch a reform could 
e@rgimate Wilh se. much propriety, 
as that wm whieh public decorum 
anest prevailh. in whieh vice and 
profligacy lave not yet ventured 
to expose demselves in open day- 
tight, and im which general opinion 
ell tolees tie side of virtue, and 
buldly dkaiimes itself against any 
glaring widiation of its dictates. 
QuincTivs, 
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THE DWsPOHMH OF AN INTENDED BDtl- 
VINE. 


GHAPTER I. 


* Ye Grek and'Roman authors great and 
small, . 
‘The writer ef tits Novel beats you all.” 


HENENER a man, (and I sup- 
* womantoo, for ] dare 
Say Ht WS pretiy mych the same in 
beth cues) commences author, a 
alagree «i mecitauce, at least in his 
fw qpeviem, tom that moment ate 
taches gradi) to bis character A 
Newapnpe: poet, a Magazine tale- 
teller, yea maker of riddles and 
rebusses#n wn Almanac, assumes an 
air Fh prmarquence, turas up his 
mese atthe diuerate part of map- 
Kita, as bbe calls them, and plumes 
damsel we |0! bhe on his own ideal su- 
perionty. Vanity is, | am cop- 
winced, altogether essential to hap- 
r im this world, and without. at, 
we snags behold a greal many of our 
goed memhbears much more miser- 
whole whom they are at present. 
This I will undertake to prove to 
the fell saricfection of every candid 
aed engivyediced mind, Sup 
thea, a meee bore with a skull uni- 
forenly sax tee hes thic hy anc lm the 
josie of that scuus but a very small 


The History of an Intended Divine. 
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portion of brains, ( thing, gentle 
reader, not uncommon.) Suppose 
he has gone through academies ang 
colleges, yet you Know it is not ag 
easy matter to drive knowledge igs 
a head so fortified ; very well; sup. 
pose he rushes into society, and 
plainly (lisplays by his coudnettha 
there 1s a vacuum in bis up 
story, and is thouglit, and consi 
ed, and called a blockhead, a goat, 
abass, &@ goose, Or any olher sueh 
silly animal ; surely you will say, he 
must be miserabie at seeing, and 
bearing, and feeling himself rid. 
culed, grinned at, hissed and hunted 
as it were, from all social inter 
course with men : aye, but here his 
friend vanity interferes, and paints 
every word he utters, aud every % 
tion he performs in such pleasing 
colours, that the man is quite happy 
in himself, and despises the gibes 
and jeers of those around him. in 
the circle of his acquaintance howd 
searcely mert one who, wile the 
smile of friendship on bis counter 
ance, will come up, and taking him 
cordially by the hand, say, “ Dear 
sir, | hope you’!i take it as a pros 
of my aficetion and regard, whenl 
tell you that you are a poor silly, 
good-for- nothing, ignorant elod:pal- 
ed fellow; that your head # ® 
empty as a drum, and your andes 
standing as shallow as a skimmilg 
dish, that you hardly posses © 
much sense as a horse in a bark-mill, 
eras many ideas as an oyster e4 
rock, and therefore you should a 
ver poke your pose out of your ome 
door, but live in solitude aud obsev 
rity entil the day of your 
I think there is scarcely any @* 
who would take such Jiberties ai 
another, and therelore, the pee 
of whom we ave speaking, instead 
sinking under the anise ry Of 6 
scious detect, lives as merrlyy 
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this instance is not sufficient Lo esta- 
blish my position, here is anovher, at. 

rservice. Suppose a lady with 
a handsome fortune, but a. homely 
face, with a couple of large goggle, 
sacer eyes, or if you please with 


but one eye, a nose as flat on her, 
face as a pancake, or araed up. at, 
the end like an.ear-wig's tail, amouth, 


ual in expansion to that ot a cod- 
Sth, ot puckered together hike the; 


ventol a rennet- bag, (for there are, 
mouths of all descrij:tions,) a, chja, 


garnished and orsamented with, 
sivong, stiff, curling tufts of hair 
in. short, suppose her ugly, lil-war. 
tured, andiold, very well, you are, 
realy to exclaim, if a creature. of 
this description compares herself 
wih her neighbours, she will not, 
only see, but bitterly feel the e- 
gregious difference. Yes, if she were 
w we with your eyes, I. grant you 
this might be the case; but remem= 
ber she sees with her own, and: they, 
represent these things in, a mack 
more favourable point of view thaa 
yours would be disposed, to, do. 
Here then you see how. moch, vanity. 
quatributes to the comfort of both 
wanand woman. Without it the 
Man with an empty aoddle; and. the 
woman seamed with,  deformivys 
would become miserable, beyond 
wortal power or art to relieve... From. 
the lines prefixed to this. first 
chapier of a very important produc. 
Yon, and from what 1 have,sakl.on 
the subject, you will have, guessed 
by thistime, that I myself possess. a 
considerable quautity ef this happy 
‘agredient in the human constitution, 
must confess mdeed, that since, | 
even thought of composing the fal- 
towing history, 1 have, carried my 
head aconsidecabie deal higher than 
ria and ut i did not think, ubat 
WHL.De superior to any, thing..of 
the kind that has yet lt ie 
this Hemisphere, 1 would be veey 
MAY 49 paste time, ink, pens, and 
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paper, (as I cannot welll oiitixll it,)) im 


writing ut. Did 1 om aticipane 
fame, and expect ‘to, qeaeiwe tie 
plaudits of iny countryarcm, womhd I 
subject myself to intense. swndiy amd. 
severe application, in onder, to 

duce a work intended ‘to ellifiy,, iim 
struct, improve, -eatertyin, and en. 
lighten’ the age, no, ‘these are the 
considerations that make whe garter 
ef an author preferable tt tht. palace 
of a prince, that-give his Cheese ami 
smali-beer a taste. aiypeniar ti» wemiin 
son and tokay, that endbhe bia toe 
bear the shivering Gt of winked 
sitting before his rasty piraie “yn. 
conscious ef a fire,” thet sotliem the 
hardness of :his.. straw. pallies, anudi 
make it feel like comioralle down, 
that make him content with astocke 
ing for ‘his night-cap, end huotfeeg 
fer boots, that indoce! heen we sit, with 
the knees of his breeches umbuttea. 
ed, his stockingsof diitovemt, eolowrs 
and texture, hanging «ver iis beelg, 
white he appears.to gape im a lid 
of ‘extatic ‘trance for, an, idea, and 
pethaps not find: ome atier ably 
These considerations also prompt me 
in the path of fame, and impel me 
forwardin a course whee diffical. 
ties must be encountered, elbateckes 
surmounted, disappoiotremts emus 
ed, and where nothing bet om bem 
ourabie love al glory, and a. dese 
of benefiting my: country, could im 
fluence me to such an @ndwees | weak 
dertaking, Iu order the better te 
accomplish this importamn desigm, db 
intend, with permission, te make 
the Belfast Magazine the vehicle | of: 
my story, aud ifits propriewsgiveme 
propet encouragement, and ite reade 
ersdne approbation, my bere walk 
make adigure in the world, that the 
world little thinks of. 1 steal, tale 
cate however, notte go, om tee ras 


pidiy, Jest I should overheot the 
mark, for beauty. itsel, we are, tolidy 
* soon grows faniidiar ee the lower, 


fadesiin dis cye, and pails epee bi 
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senses,” and too much sweetmeat 
will cloy the stomach; it will be my 
study, therefore, to dish up my en- 
tertainment in such a manner, as 
that my guests may relish the repast, 
and rise without surfeiting. 


CHAPTER It. 


«“ Sweet Arnott, loveliest village of the 
plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer the lab’ring 
swain, 

Where smiling Spring its earliest tribute 


8 
And sestibe Summer’s ling’ring bloom de- 
lays.” 

Tue little village of Arnott is de- 
lightfully situated on the banks of 
the Bann. Nothing can exceed the 
fertility of the country, and the beau- 
ty of the landscape around it. The 
river maiestically rolling its crystal 
wave through “ flowery meadows, 
and impending woods,” the spire 
ef the church, shooting up amidst 
the surrounding trees, and the “ hills 
white over with sheep,” afford a 
pleasing prospect to the admirin 
spectator, and cannot fail to impress 
the mind with solemn sensibility, 
and tranquil happiness. In the sum- 
mer evenings, the scene is often en- 
vened by little boating parties, and 
to:render these stil], more gay, the 
sound of the flate and the voice of 
the song combine; echo prolongs 
vie lay, the banks of the Bann re- 
veberates the music, and, on such 
occasions, its influence must warm 
the heart of the cold-blooded stoic, 
and make him acknowledge that life 
hascharms. The houses that com- 
pose the village are in general neat, 
and commadious, and a few of them 
are inhabited by people of rathér a 

nteel description, The men are 
hospitable, even to a fault, the wo- 
men good-humoured, lively, and 
unaffected ; a free unconstrained 
flow of gaiety prevails in ail their 
assemblies, formality is “banished, 


and the stranger in a few 

finds himself perfectly at home. In 
this delightful little place, where 
friendship and hospitality genepatt 
reigned, lived a_ sober, in-tustriong, 
money-making man, and his furily, 
which consisted of his wife, two 
sons, and an equal number of danghe 
ters. The mio, whose name was 
Fitzpatrick, was a tall, thin, meagre 
looking mortal, with a black beard, 
and sallow complexion, (these things 
are necessary to be known;) he 
wore a perpetual gloom on his coup. 
tenance, and looked as melancholy 
as tf he bad been under sentence of 
death. He was accounted religious, 
but his religion was of that kind 
which hangs a cloud of desponden 
cy on the heart, and damps the joys 
even of the most innocent gaiety, 
He was seldom known to relax the 
muscles of his countenance into a 
laugh, he never mingled with bis 
neighbours:in scenes of amusement, 
never joined in the sdcial circles fer 
which the village of Arnott was » 
much distinguished, but avoided 
all’ intercourse ‘with mankind, & 
cept when* necessity drove, or inte 
rest led ‘him from: retirement. ‘He 
was therefore, we may suppose, to 
favonrite where he resided, but yet 
he was considered wise and pre 
dent, and was often consulted by bis 
heighbours in matters of au intricate 
natore. Few people knew better 
bow to make and to preserve money; 
it was his study day ‘ani night, aod 
his very heart and soul seemed fock 
ed up with his notes in his irow ches. 
His wife was formed by nature 
avery different plan; she was gy 
hberal, and fond of society ; ffi 
ly and kind to those she est 

but passionate to a very high degt 
The warmth of her temper, anet 
peevish moroseness of ber 
rendered the house far from bel@ 
an-earthly paradise, It was a om 
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ried, before they had any family ; 
and this circumstance, It was sup- 

d, did not tend to sweeten the 
dispositions of the good-man, or con- 
tribute to the peace and harmony 
ofthe matrimonial state. ‘The hero 
of my tale was the eldest of the fa- 
mily, and previous to kisybirth, ma- 
ny were the consultations, midnight 
debates, and curtain conversations, 
concerning the business, occupation, 
profession, or employment to which 
their first born, supposing it to bea 
gon, should be brought up. 

They bad, by the dint of industry 
and economy, laid past a consider- 
able sum of money ; they therefore 
could atlord to give the child. of their 
hop sa goud education, aud it was 
finally resolved, that, should their 
hopes be crowned by the birth of a 
boy, he should be bred to the church, 
*And here | cannottefrain from ex- 
pressing my hearty approbation of 
thus fixing before-hand, the destiny 
of a human being in the world. It 
istoo much trouble to watch, after 
the child is born, over his growing 
dispositions, to discover the bent of 
his genius, and the pursuits to which 
bis inclinations would naturally lead 
bim. The only way is, to deter- 
mine on what your child shall be, 
#X months, if you please, before 
his eyes open to the light of héaven ; 
hext, make him go through the rou- 
tine of education necessary to the 
lore ordained profession, and then 
sethim down in it without regard to 
Consequences, Indeed, mankind ap- 
pear to be pretty sensible of the ma- 
hy advaniaves that result from this 
mode of acting, and hence the ma- 
BY gemuses we every day meet with. 
Bence it happens, that many who 
otherwise would have glided in peace 
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‘ Something like this dissertation Aap- 
er once in the Belfast News-Letter, 
y the same author. | 
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and obscurity down the yale of life, 
unnoticed and unknown, have arisen 
to distinction, and got a name in the 
country. [tts owing tothis »rudeat 
forecast of parents, that numbers 
designed, had alfairs taken their up 
tural course, for the farmer’s barn, 
or the cobler’s stali, have become 
noted among men, have been raised 
to very elevated situations, and have 
terminated their days in a state of 
exaltation. Reader, [ perceive [ 
must caution you against a mistake 
into which you are likely to fall: 
by terminating their days in a state 
of exaltation, [ mean neither more 
nor less, than simply this, that they 
terminated them on the gallows. 
Had not the wise and sayacious oltf 
gentleman, who gave rise to this 
dissertation, very considerately de- 
termined and resolved, to have his 
first-born a divine, long before its 
infant squeaks assailed its mother’s 
ear, I should bave been deprived of 
a most excellent subject for the exer- 
tion of my talents, \and.the world of 
a gratification it might never after 
have an opportunity of enjoying. 
(To be cottinued.) 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


GENTLEMEN, 

LATELY called in to see my 

friend at his lodgings. While I 
was with him, there came ina very 
lovely girl, of six or seven years old, 
who belonged to the woman of the 
house. My friend took her on his 
lap, fondled her, called her his lit- 
tle wife, asked her for a kiss, telling 
me at the same time of her extraor- 
dinary. endowments: you may con- 
ceive the girl resisted his caresses 
in the coy way natural to females, 
lt struck me that this is not the line 
of conduct proper for our sex towards 
young females. If you join me in 
thinkimy 80, as every thing connect- 
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ed with the rights of so large and 
important a part of society as the 
female sex, is cognizable at the tri- 
bunal of a periodical publication, 
which has morals under care; I 
hope you will deem it of sufficient 
importance to deserve an essay and 
address to the public through sucha 
chanvel. Who rises not up in ven 
eration of the strictness of virtue in 
the Roman moralist, when he says, 


«* Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.” 
and again, 
“ Nil dictu fedum visuque hee liminz 


tangat 
Intra qux puer est 





And if such bethe delicacy of con- 
duct required towards boys, how 
much more towards young females 
and i! such be the strictness of vir- 
tue and decorum in a Roman satir- 
ist, how much more ought it to be 
inthis advanced age of the world, 
when morahty is better anderstood, 
cultevated and practised ; and among 
Christian societies too, by which the 
science of morals and the decencies 
of litle are so highiv advanced ? 
Girls should not be taught to become 
hoydens. Ifthey do, they are un- 
amiable in the eves of the other se€X, 
but how unjustly, if itis of oar own 
procuring, arising from this very 
fault I now arraign, too much fami- 
hharity. That reverence which the 
Roman moralist prescribes, as due 
to minor age, is not sufficiently stud- 
jet and practised. Nature has put 
on the female sex, asa guard as well 
as ornament, a peculiar delicacy of 
character. ‘They resembie those de- 
licate flowers, which we admire-in 
our gardens, and are best admired, 
growing in their proper soil, une 
touched, unhandled:. they shrink 
from the touch, and if rudely han- 
died, whe shall restore them to their 


jury done. 


native beauty and fragrance} All} 
plead for, is the rights of Women, 
the rights of nature, Certainly th 
female sex in all its delicacy and 
perfection of beauty constitutes an 
essential part of the beauty and 
sweetness of our moral and SET 
mental gardens. Do not then wound 
or tarnish these infant flowers! Ape 
not these some of our prime enjoy. 
ments ? Do they not materially 
contribute to the feast of life? By 
they contribute more than beauty; 
for external beauty is only an index 
of intrinsic excellence ; as the 
human character in its most exquk 
site form isthe type and image of 
divinity. Let men, therefore, be 
ware how they tamper with and spoil 
these buds of innocence, that envel 
op so much excellence, as may be 
developed, when the ripening #0n 
matures the flowers and the fraits; 
letthem beware of too much famil- 


‘arity with young females, as they 


may notbe able to calculate the in 
\ Perhaps some of your 
readers may be disposed to make 
little of these remarks, and will say, 
ina little time the modesty of the 
SeX raises a sufficient barrier to 
check too great familiarity of the 
sexes; but! fear lest by the pre 
tice I mention, this barrier, when 
the time comes, will be weakened. 
Nature bas her laws, and prescribes 
the seasons for her various provisiem 
and it isa very nice thing to | 
die too much in delicate subjects 
I will allow, and believe it 1 1% 
that the more refined taste of the 
present age has corrected 4 
deal of this among well-bred peop 
Inconvenience was found to am 
from the hoydening system 5 (ali 
ners became insensibly changes 
women are not considered @ 
such triflers as they formerly We 
We hear but seldom of the faire 
an appellation and character 


> 
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belouged to the days of Addison and 
Pope. Women, less artificial, cul- 
sivate their understandings more ; 
a more manly character associates 
with female delicacy : they reason ; 
they add the refinements of female 
eatinent tothe strength and vigour 
of intellect : the association has em- 
bellished society with an indescriba- 
blecharm. Change of manners in 
this respect is a new era in the his 
tory of our species, Our men, un- 
happily turned to war, and addicted 
to political and commercial pursuits, 
have lefta wide scope or field for 
the exercise of female intellect. 
The refinement of sentiment, which 
this has occasioned, has enlarged 
aod beautified the moral system. 
Qurt professional men have found 
their studies embellished, and spread 
overwith anew charm. Ladies are 
pow not ashamed to be called wo. 
men, that denomination which de- 
notes them suitable companions for 
the other sex. They study botany, 
chemistry, cont hology. History has 
lakenouta new feature. Hitherto 
ovr histories have been relations of 
blood and battles, we shall now exe 
pect to see in this new epoch of in- 


tellect the history of man, and of hue . 


mau character, as accurately de- 
lineated by the pen of the female 
historian, as the history of nature is 
depicted by her pencil, If men 
“udy mathematics that they may 
perfect themselves in the science of 
War, or in some of the important OC- 
Cupations of civil life, as architec- 
ture or mechavism ; women shall 
become Mathematicians too, that 
Mey may understand — scientifi- 
cally those arts, such as music and 
perspective, whereby they contri- 
'€ their queta to polished life, and 
ro they may attain to the know- 
‘Beof geometry and astronomy. 
“paindtug they join the exercise 
sister inuse of poetry. Al- 


ready have many chaste Sapphos 
started into existence, What a hap- 
py revolution in the history of the 
species, when mothers, whose office 
it is to give man his first ideas and 
impress‘ons, become capable thus to 
pre-occupy the infant mind with the 
noble exercises of intellect! What 
a new era is here! and now that the 
artol memory isabroad, a mew in- 
strument promises to facilitate the 
acquisition of literature, which used 
to be such a laborious task; but of 
this (as itdeserves,) I shall take ane 
other opportunity to offer you my 
sentiments, 


I did not expect when I began, to 
have got thus high in this speculation 
from my small beginning, in speak- 
ing or writing on behalf of the 
young females: now Jet me return 
to it, and wiod up this essay with 
remarking that first impressions as 
they are lasting, so they are bighly 
important.. If you wish your tree 
to strike out into exquisite character 
of beauty and. fruit bearing, give it 
room to grow; take it not out of 
nature’s hand ; aim not at too early 
ripening or bearing: so sball the 
fruit-of happy maturity come for- 
ward in its proper time in perfecuon 
of beauty and generous flavour. I 
am, gentlemen, your friend and 
constant reader, 

A.S. 
Oct. 1813. 


fn] 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Maganine, 


ee 


N Account of the Hudson-Bay 

Company, witha geographical 
description of that country, by any 
of your intelligent correspondents, 
through the medium Of your Maga- 
zine, will much oblige 


An Inquingr. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
poate 
TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF VACCI- 
NATION; EXTRACTED FROM THE 
APPENDIX TO THE REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISH- 
MENT,™ APRIL 22d, 1813. 


Copy of a Letter from the President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburg h. 

February 20th, 1813. 
Sir, 
N reply to your letter of the 5th 
January, I am directed by the 

Royal College of Physicians to 1m- 

form you, that during the vear 

1812, Vaceination has continued to 

be practised m this city as formerly; 

with uninterrupted success; that 
there have been very few instances 
where imoculation for the small.pox 
has been :osisied on; and that the 
mortality trom natural smallepox has, 
in as far as the Royal College 
can judge, been very inconsiderable 
in this part of Scotland, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 
James Hammon, Jun. M.A, 
President. 

To Da. Heavey, Register of the 

National Vaccine [ustitution. 





Communicajions from the Royal Col- 
lewe of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
Tre Royal College of Surgeons of 

Painbur: h, in reply to the request 

of the National Vaccine Board, have 

only to announce, as on lormer cc- 
cusions, their unanimous and undi- 
minwhed confidertce in the security 
which “vaccination affurds against 
the smal!.pox, They bave alsoevery 
reason to believe, that tie public 


—— 


——— = 


*The Report of the Vaccine Establish- 
ment was published at page 142, Vol. 11; 
and the Resolutions of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, at page 494, Vol. 10, of the 
Belfast Magazine. 
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confidence remains undiminished, 
Among the higher ranks, vaceimg, 
tion continues to be universally prac. 
tised, and though among the lowe 
orders it has rather diminished fo 
the last two or three years, the Cg, 
lege attribute this entirely to the ah. 
sence of any alarm from small-pox, 
and in no degree to a want of conf. 
dence in vaccination; for sich wan 
of confidence would naturally hive 
led to applications for variolous jp. 
oculation ; and this has not occurred 
within the knowledge of any mew 
ber of the college. 

The college regret, that from the 
want of regular public registers, they 
are unable to give any account of 
the mortality from small-pox in Seo 
land, or the preportion of the pope 
lation that has been secured agaist 
sniall-pox by vaccination. Thy 
beg leave to suggest the propriety 
and importance of adopting some 
plan by which this knowledge tay 
be obtained ; for there is every re» 
son to believe, that as small-pox be- 
comes more rare, vaccination wi, 
among the lower orders, be still mote 
neglected, 

James Law, President 
Edinburgh, 15th January, 1813 


Copy of a Letter from the Presidente 
the Faculty of Physicians and Sue 
geons in Glasgow. 

Glasgow, 17th Feb. 1815 
Sir, 

Your Letter of the 5th of Jaw 
ary, having been Jaid before We 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeot 
a Committee was appointed 1 f 
port thereon, and reported as fit 
lows : 

“The Committee a pointed to 
port to tlie Board of the Naw 
‘Vaccine Establishment, 00 the pr 
gress of vaccination ra 
beg leave to state, that 
“by small pox, in the year 1812, 
in that city amounted to 245 
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gs, the average number of deaths 
from 1801 to 1804, exceeded 100, 
and the deaths for the seven years 
vious to the introduction of vac- 
cination, exceed 200 yearly, though 
the population has of late years great- 
ly increased ; that eleven hundred 
and sixty-two have betn*gratuiteus- 
ly vaccinated at the Faculty-hall 
this year, besides the private pa- 
tients of all the medical practition- 
ets intown; and that the practice 
of inoculation for small pox is totally 
discontinued, and the confidence im 
the preventive power of vaccination 
continues unabated.” 
(Signed) James Monreatna, 
Bp. W. Kaine, 
Wm. ANDERSON, 


The Faculty unaninfously approve 
of this Report, and ordered a copy 
of it to be transmitted by the Praeses 
te the Board of the National Vac- 
cine Establishment. 

l have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedieut servant, 

J. Barmanno, M.D, 
Preases of Faculty. 


Report of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland, 
Dublin, Feb. 5th, 1813, 
Sir, 
I wave the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 5h 


ohtimo, addressed to the President of 


the Royal College of Sergeons in 
lreland, requesting the further opi- 
hion of the College on the practice 
O vaccination and its effects; and 
Inquirieg it the practice of inocula- 
ion tor the smallpox obtaifis in Ire- 
land ; and what uray be the morta- 
lity from the natural small-pox dur- 
my the year 1812: and lam direct- 
td by the College to state-in reply 
thereto, that since they had the ho- 
hour oj communicating with you on 


Mis subject early in che fast year, 
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no circumstance has occurred to in- 
duce them to alter the favourable 
opinioa they. expressed on the prac- 
tice of vaccination, 

Genuine cow-pox, considered as 
a disease, appears to the College to 
be characterized by mildness, sel- 
dom. induces any very obvious con- 
stitutional indisposition during ‘its 
progress; and, it is believed, has 
uniformly proved an eflectual pre- 
veauion of small-pox, 

A few cases of small-pox succeed. 
ing to vaccination, bave been report. 
ed to the Colleve to have occurred 
since the last coumunication; but, 
in these, either jhe cow-pox vesicle 
was imperfectly formed, or the other 
appearances, the existence of which 
is necessary to mark the true dis- 
ease, were unsatisfactory. And fur. 
ther, the number of these cases is 
so small in proportion to that of vace 
cinated persons who are known to 
have resisted variolous contagion, 
particularly during the year 1812, 
that the contidence hitherto placed 
by the College in the anti-variolous 
effects of cow pox remains unshaken, 

For several years, the niembers 
and. licentiates of the College of Sar. 
geons, and, it is believed, all regu- 
lar physicians and apothecaries in ~ 
Ireland, have adopted the practice 
of vaccinaiion; but it ‘has been ase 
certained, that some unauthorized 
practitioners cobtinue to ineéhlate 
for the small-pox, and thus renovate 
and support sources of contagion. 

To this small practice has been 
ascribed the prevalence of ‘natural 
small pox, as an epidemic, in Dab- 
lin; and -throvehout the country, 


during the greater part of last "year, 
the mortalivy occasioned: by which, 
the College revret vo” be obliged to 
stale, was very considerable, but 
the number cannot be ascertained, 
asreturus are uot made by’ the pa- 
rishes, 
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Ihave the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 
J. Henruorn, Sec. 
D. Hervey, M.D. 
&e. &c. &C. 





Copy a Letter from Lieutenant-General 
Sir James Cradock, to the Earl of 
Liverpool. 

Government- House, Cane-Town, 

10th June, 1812. 
My Loxp, 

T wave great satisfaction in inform- 
ing your Lordship, that I consider 
the small-pox, that lately alarmed 
us so much in this colony, to be 
nearly atanend: an instance now 
and then may yet occur, where the 
individual has been deceived, or 
withheld himself from vaccination ; 
but it cannot have bad consequences, 
as the whole mass of the population 
has ondergone the operation. Upon 
this apparent conclusion to an evil 
of such apprehended magnitude, I 
cannot but express, that all the civil 
and medical persons bave shown the 
greatest attention and zeal, and that 
the exertions of His Majesty’s Fiscal 
have been most ample and conspic- 
uous. 

l1 have the honour to be, &c. 

J. Crapock. 

The Eanrt of Liverpoot, 

&e. &e. &c, 

Extract froma Letter from William 
Iussey, M.D. dated Cape of Good 
Hope, ist. September, 1812 
It isnot meant bere to enter into 

a full detail of every minute circum- 

stance which took place, but only 

to mark the general result of the 
prophylactic powers of the vaccine 
lymph, and the extensive benefits 
which this town and colony are now 
ip the enjoyment of, from the un- 

restrained application (aided im a 

most especial manner, through the 

anxious and paternal solicitude of 
their present ruler Sir J. F. Cradock, 
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by the protecting hand of gover. 
ment and seconded by the active 
and unremitting zeal of the mani. 
cipal authority) of that Principle 
which Dr. Jenner first proclaimed tg 
the world, and the reby conferred Ops 
on it one of the greatest and mog 
extensive blessings it was capable 
of receiving, that of obviating a dis. 
ease equally loathsome in ILS pro. 
gress, and destructive in its charac. 
ter ; the lamentable effects of which, 
where they do not extend to death, 
are but too frequenily observable 
throughout life, in the excessive vj. 
oleace committed, both on the per. 
sons and on the constitutions of those 
individuals who have unhappily 
beew thus exposed to the severity of 
its action. 

I have already said that the Small 
Pox could not have appeared in a 
more aggravated form than on this 
occasion, nor have been under cir- 
cumstances more congenial to its 
diffusion, or inveterate malignity, 
since the class of society first expo 
ed to it was that of slaves and peo 
ple of colour, crowded together ia 
close ands ill-ventilated dwelliags, 
and incapable by long habit of being 
rendered sensible of any advantages 
possible to be derived either from 
personal or domestic cleanbues 
Against such a combination of dis 
advantages thus accruing from causes 
equally inevitable and unalterable, 
in acclimate whose temperature W# 
also peculiarly conducive, to 80f 
ment the evil, the most active efforts 
of wide-spread vaccination were im 
a short time opposed with success 
whilst. after a most anxiods pe 
of trial and exertion, »it has 
clearly and distinctly evinced, that 
in Jess than four months, by te 
gular and systematic operatwa 
vaccination alone, confined oniy bf 
the limits of population, this h 
to so much and so justly 
pestilence has been completely wub- 
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joed and totally annihilated! The 


Grst instance which occurred in this 
town having been on the 14th March, 
and the last on the 4th July; the 
total number of individuals afflicted 
with that aggravated disease, during 
the above period, will be found by 
the subjoined return, to have been 
two hundred and thirty-three, of 
which one hundred became the im- 
mediate sacrifices to it, whilst the 
remaining one hundred and thirty- 
three were again restored to society, 

[must not here omit to point out 
ina particular manner to your no- 
tice, the circumstance so peculiarly 
manifested throughout the entire 
course of this arduous struggle, viz. 
that not one single instance has 
come to my knowledge of the failure 
of vaccination in protecting the in- 
dividual from the contagion of the 
Smal! Pox, where the former was 
ascertained to have taken effect, 
either on the present occasion, or 
inthesmall proportion of individu- 
al, which was with equal care and 
regularity placed under similar cir- 
cumstances about eight years ago; 
thus evincing, in the most decisive 
and incontestible manner, its salu- 
tary, and all-powerful influence in 
subduing even the very existence of 
the most active, inveterate and. mal- 
ignant, confluent Small Pox, under 
even the most disadvantageous Cir- 
cumstances, and at the same time of 
protecting society at large from all 
the various evils with which that 
disease is ever fraught. 
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Four hundred Negroes from Mo- 
sambique were on the Ist of March 
last landed at Cape-Town, one of 
whom, a woman, was on the Sth 
succeeding day reported as being 
afflicted with the confluent Small- 
Pox in its most virulent form. This 
female was at that period inhabiting 
a large room, in common with near 
two hundred more of her compan- 
ions, unseparated either by day or 
by night. On. such report being 
made, the whole of these unfortu- 
nate victims of avarice and cupidity 
were immediately subjected to vace 
cination, and on the following da 
removed to a small island, a little 
distance from this town, (Paarden 
Island.) A few days after this the 
woman fell a sacrifice to the most 
aggravated character of (hat dreadful 
disease ; of the aggregate number 
of negroes seventy-eight individuals 
received the vaccine impression, and . 
underwent its regular course of ace 
tion; from these subjects the remain- 
ing portion were re-vaccinated ; the 
remained on the island fifty days, 
during which no furher case of Small 
Pox made its appearance, although 
they had thus been previously ex- 
posed tothe whole strength of the 
contagious atmosphere, which they 
had inhabited in common with this 
diseased individual, yet not a single 
instance has subsequently occutred, 
wherein any of this large proportion 
of persons became subject to the 
Small Pox. 


Abstract of the return cf the number of persons vaccinated in the different districts 
in Ceylon, during the year 1811. 
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$66 The Dangers of Secret Associations, (Nor, 


Number of Children vaccinated in Russia, from the year 104 to the year 18} 9, 
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(To be continued, ) 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


——— 


CORRESPONDENT at page 
266 of your last Magazine, sub- 
Mits a supposititious case, on the sub- 
ject of forming associations of Ro- 
man Catholics, on a plan similar to 
the Orange societies, and gives in 
the form of notes, such answers as 
he supposes an Attorney-General 
might furnish on the occasion. As 
a sincere friend of the Catholics, and 
a determined opposer of the Orange 
system, I strongly deprecate the 
formation of any associations of 
which an allegal and secret oath is the 
basis. One great cause of just com- 
plaint against the Orange system, is 
its exclusive tendency. Let not 
Catholics follow the bad example. 
I know of no measure likely to 
preve so injurious to the cause of Ca- 
tholic emancipation. We stand on 
strong ground, when we coniplain 
of the illegality of the Orange sys 
tem: here let us make ovr firm 
stand, and renew our petitions to 
the legislature, and through them 
address the public of Great-Britain, 
until final success crown ovr often 
repeated, thouch often defeated ex- 
ertions. Sut if an association, e- 
qually secret, and consequently 
equalby illegal, should take place, our 
wdversgaries would continually taunt 
us with it, and the hands of the 
friends of eqval religious liberty 
would be very mech weakened. 
Tam thoroughly persuaded that 
nothing would please the outrageous 


portion of the Orangemen better 
than to see such associations formed, 
so as they might have the plea of 
pouncing on their prey, and thus 
satiate their vengeance under the 
forms of law, 

In justification of the formation 
of such associations, some may a 
lege self-lefence as a justifiable ple, 


_ But although at first intended aa 


measure of defence, they would soon 
degenerate into means of offence, 
It is not in our nature, but such 
would be the unavoidable cone 
quences, We would have quarrel 
lings and fightings at all our fair 
aid markets, and an introduétion 
into our more peaceable and civilize 
ed country, of all the evils of clan 
ship, whith disgrace the  southem 
parts of Ireland, ‘ 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Mages 


——- 


SEND you annexed the clauses of 
Acts of Parliament relating 
licences, which in many respect 
might, if enforced, producea sale 
tary effect. presen! turnpibe 
ates are very properly exe 
she selling spirits, &c. and if res 
have any blustering officers of ye 
manry, who follow the # 
profession of keeping public houses 
you may know how to punish ther 
insolence, if to gain favour w 
their masters, they § 
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1313.] Yeomanry Oficers not allowed by law to keep public houses. 


fawn on them, while they bark at, 

and bite their honest neighbours. 

The principal and material sta- 
inte isthe 45th of George 3d, cap. 
50, entitled, “an act for regulating 
licences for the sale of ‘spirituous 
liquors, &e. by retail, and discour- 
aging the immoderate use of spiritu- 
ous liquors in Ireland.”* The pre- 
sions sections of the act having pre- 
scribéd the regulations for conferring 
keences, the 19th section proceeds, 
“ond be it further enacted that no 
distiller, bailiff, gaoler, turnkey, 
CONSTABLE, sheriff, suh sheriff, sher- 
if’s othee r, peace officer, K!E PER OF 
ANY TURNPIKE GATE, COMMISSIONED, 
OR NON*COMMISSIONED YEOMAN OFFI- 
cer, &e. shail be capable of receiv 
ing a licence to sell spirituous li- 
quors, wine, beer, ale, or cyder, by 
retail, &c. And every licence 
which shall be issued to any person 
declared by this act not to be capa- 

le of receiving the same, or any 
person in trust, &e. for him, shall 
be, aud the same is hereby declared 
Le void to all intents and pur- 
poses, and the person whose licence 
shallso become null and void, shall 
bedeemed an unlicensed retailer of 
spirituous liquors, and be subject to 
such penalties, forfeitures, and dis- 
abilities, as retailers of spirituous li- 
rh without licence, are subject 
0, 

The 27th § describes those who 
eli less than four gallons at a time 
to be retailers. 

P tp 36th § inflicts the penalties, 
ay person shall sell any such 
liquors by retail, without having 
Mained suck as directed by this act, 
having obtained such licence, the 
“me shall have become void, every 
fich person being duly convicted 
Mereof before any one magistrate 
for the first offence, or any two 
Magistrates for the second or subse« 
bead ae on his own confession, 

ath of any one credible wit- 
SELPAST MAG, Lx1V. 
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ness, shall for the first offence forfeit 
#£.20 British currency, aud for the 
second £.30 do, and in default of 
payment to be commited to gaol, 
for the first offeace not more than 
four or less than two montls, for the 
second six months. 

The 37th § renders persons twice 
convicted incapable of betng teen. 
sed, and that every license granted 
to such persons shall be void, and 
the persons subject to the same pen- 
alties as if unlicensed. 

The 41st § gives magistrates pow- 
er to summon persons charged, and 
prescribes the form of conviction, 
and makes the informer or prosecutor @ 
Competent witness. 

The 42d gives power to summon 
witnesses, 

The 49th § points out the mode of 
recovery and application of the pens 
alties above £.20, by action in an 
court of record in ireland, half, af- 
ter deducting expences, to the per- 
son suing for the same, and the 
other half to the County Infirmary. 


The 50th does the like as to fines 
under £.20, after deducting all ex- 
pences, half to the informer and the 
other half to the poor of the parish 
in which the conviction shall take 
place. 

The 5ist § says that no fine of 
forfeiture andef this act shall be a- 
bated or mitigated. 

The 54th § imposes a penalty of 
£.50 British currency on magistrates 
refusing to enforce the act, 

The 47th of Geo, 34, cap. 12, § 3 
and 4, reduces the description of re- 
tailers from four gallons to two gal- 
lous, § 18 enables parishioners to 
appoint overseers of pubiic houses, 


The 53d Geo, 3d cap. 137; § 7, 
renders informers, &c. competent 
wituesses in provisions under any of 
these acts, 

A Lawyén. 

Dublin, 

aaa 
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Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine 





November Gih, 1813. 

NEVER intended that the matter 

alluded to in the paper signed 
* Detector,’ in your Magazine tor 
August last, should have been brought 
before the public, after it had been 
settled by arbitration, as | had rea- 
son to think the delinquents were 
sorry for their conduct, for which 
they paid pretty smartly, Butsome 
late proceedings of these persons 
have convinced me they are unwor- 
thy of the clemency that was shown 
to them, and that their late cone 
duct plainly points them out as 
very improper men. I, there- 
fore, send the following account, 
which I drew up at the time, and 
sent to the Belfast News Letter for 
insertion, but the Editor altered it 
very materially, at which | was not 
pleased, Before they got to the 
inp, they fired at dogs in the streets, 
and were pear shooting some men 
who were making up mortar in the 
sueet, 


a MOST WANTON OUTRAGE. 


* On Tuesday evening, the 23d 
jnstant,* two wanton bucks having 
ordered a carriage at the inn in the 
town of Banbridge, to follow. them 
on their way to Belfast, walked on 
through the town with pistols in their, 
hands; when ascending the hill a 
short way. from the town, one of 
them wantonly fired a pistol into the 
cabin-door of a poor man, and broke 
a parce! of delph on a shelf, which 
fell into a cradie-in which an infant 
lay. They passed on laughing 
heartily at the greatness of the ex- 
ploit: the shouts of the women and 
children alarmed the poor man who 


-_ =—s — . —_ —— — 





* The exact date is forgotten ; nrobabl 
4505 or 1806, es . 


Additional Account of the Outrage at Banbridge. 
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was at work in an adjacent field: , 
being informed of the cange of ‘the 
alarm, he and his brother pursued 
and came up with these bucks, wih 
ao intention to seize and chastise 
them, but one of them presented his 
pistol at the poor man, with oaths 
and threats, and he was advised 
by some men who were present, ng 
to aliempt touching them, as they 
were considered as gentlemen of the 
first rank and distinction, inhabi, 
ants of Belfast.””  “ Detector? has 
told the sequel of the story. 
Honesty, 
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PP RUTH is like the refulgent and 
respleaden! rays of the meridian 
sun, darted from that bright orb of 
heaven, to dissipate and disperse 
those gloomy mists of darkness which 
envelop this earth ; and to enlight 
en and beautify all-created nature, 
Truth is an attribute, an essential 
attribute of the deity ; from him it 
emanates; in him it centres, 
Trath in every age bas hard its Yo 
taries, and admirerse These have 
alw ays been highly, and honourably 
distinguished for their zeal, and for 
their respectability. A philosopher 
is the venerable, and illustrious tite 
which mankind — has vores 
conferred upon them ; and by whic 
they have been pecoliarly digit: 
guished, Zeal in the discovery, 
and zeal in the dissemination 
truth, has always distinguished the 
genuine philosopher. Poss 
souls, whose views were wide 
extended ; whose conceptions wer 
grand and lofty ; whose pr 
were pure and refined, those #0 
thy men who have so ably 
their parts, and retired with a 
plause from this world’s stage, ¥* 
actions we adinire, and whose aa 
we venerate, they were possessed 
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ofa calm and undaunted resolution ; 
a noble intrepidity, which enabled 
them to attack and coinbat error, 
and hazard their lives and reputa- 
tions, in the attempt to rescue their 
fellow-creatures, from its baneful ‘in- 
fluence, and enlighten their minds 
with divine truth. In this grand at- 
tempt, they have not always been 
rewarded with success. Disappoint- 
ment has frequently blasted their 
fond expectations; and their gener- 
ous endeavours to benefit mankind, 
have been rewarded, alas! with 
death, imprisonment, or exile, The 
punishments due to, and intended 
for the most heinous aud aggravated 
guilt, have been inflicted on men 
whose only crime was, an ardent 
zeal to enlighten, aid promote the 
happiness of their fellow: creatures, 

Behold the venerable Secrates, 
condemned to death, for unfolding 
the errors and vices of his country- 
men, and advocating the cause of 
trath. 

Behold the illustrious senator, 
Cato, a solitary exile in a foreign 
land, in consequence of his inflexi- 
ble attachment to the cause of li-” 
berty. : 

Behold, in our own days, the vir- 
tous Tenhent, an inmate of a 
gloomy prison, suffering in common 
with the vilest malefactors, for his 
enlipttened zeal in endeavouritig to 
wippress the envenomed spirit of 
party; and to restore harmony and 
peace to his distracted country. 

Oh! human nature how mon- 
Hrous is your depravity ! Oh ! pride 
aod prejudice how baneful and mal 
ignant are your influence! The 
‘ational soul of man is darkened and 
depraved ; truth is expelled or ex- 
limguished, and error eagerly re- 
celved, and foudly cherished, 

_ Since the dissolution and extine- 
Wonofthe Greek and Roman em- 
pwes, NO country bas been mofe 
treitfal jn political martyrs, thao 





On Political Martyrdom. 
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Great-Britain. There, these many 
centuries, has existed a continual 
conflict between truth and error: 
between established custom and ins 
‘novation: between pride and’ preju- 
dice, armed with power, on ‘ the 
one hand, and bold and zealous ree 
form, armed with truth on the other, 
In no country bas this conflict been 
productive of more extraordinary or 
varied events. Inno country has it 


depicted human nature . more 
clearly. In no country has the 
events which it produced called 


forth such an assemblage of brilliant 
shining characters, or occasioned 
such a display of noble and exalted 
virtues. Warriors, statesmen, cler- 
gymen, and senators, have zealous- 
ly espoused the cause of truth, and 
have despised the frowns and threats 
of despotism ; they have resolutely 
resisted the approaches of tyranny ; 
they have hazarded their lives and foe 
tunes in the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty, and when all their vires 
tuous efforts proved fruitiess and un. 
availing, they have chosen the crowa 
of martyrdom, and bowed their beads 
on the fatal scaffold ; or have volun- 
tarily banished themselves from 
their native country, and taken up 
their residence in the woods and 
morasses of the American Continent. 
The conflict between truth and ers 
ror; between zealous reform and 
ignorant prejudice ; “between the 
spirit of liberty aad the spirit of sla- 
very, still continues, and must still 
continue, until hunian ature arrives 
at absolute periection. 

In our country, Ireland, these 
principles all exist, and act ia cons 
tinual opposition to each other. In 
every individual ; in every member 
of society; one of those contrary 
principles must, predominare ; and 
the predominating sentiments of 
Irishmen must decide their national 
character. | It js, | trust, tor the 
honour ofeur country, unquestiona- 
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ble, thatthe preponderating opinion 
is on the side of truth. That a zeal 
for civil and religious liberty is, and 
ever will be, the distinguishing cha- 
vacteristic feature of Irishmen as well 
as Britons. It is to be hoped that 
this spirit will never be annihilated 
by the arm of tyranny; but, that 
truth, conscious of the righteousness 
ofter cause, will never despair of 
victory ; will never sink under op- 
pression ; will never relinquish her 
contest with error, antil her zeal, 
constancy, and resolution, are ulti- 
mately crowned with complete suc- 
C ess, 


Marcetius, 
——— 


To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
nich the 
GENTLEMEN, 

MUSI confess I was not a little 

surprised, on reading over an ac- 
count of a late trial and conviction: 
the parts which mest particularly 
urrested my attention, were, first, 
“ Whether the assault was commit 
ted; this the Jary thought fit to 
assent-toy by ther verdict of guilty. 
When | had read so tar, my mind 
was prepared for the reception of an 
impartial sentence, founded on the 
verdict of the Jury; so far do I a- 
gree with the sentence, “ you have 
been indicted for an assault .on the 
person, &e.”-~—" that Jury has pro- 
nounced. you guilty.” Why then, 
l ask, was not. the »sentence of the 
law passed suitable to such. a“ violent 
assault,” without taking into consi. 
deration, (as expressed in the, sen- 
tence,) that * it was only in the pow- 
ev of the Jury to decide on the sim- 
ple fact of your guilt or innocence; 
thywaes not in their power to connect 
with their verdict the peculiar cit- 
cumstances attending the case; that 
is.aduty referred to the Bench io 
passing sentenee, and they are to be 
guided by those circumstances, whe- 
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ther of mitigation or aggrayatj 
in the extent of the punishment they 
are to inflict.” | 

“ The Bench have considered it me. 
cessary to attend particularly io the 
disrespect you had shown on that og 
casion to. the Judges and Juries of the 
land, and the Constitution of the 
country.” 

The traverser was indicted for. ag 
assault. Was he punished. for tha 
assault alone? No, he was not; the 
offence was divided by the Bench, 
and from the one offence they made 
two crimes to flow, one for the dec. 
sion of the Jury, the other for the 
Bench; the Jury punish him forthe 
assault, the Bench for the “ disre. 
spect, &c.” I always. understood 
the great bulwark of liberty to bea 
trial. by Jury, but in this instance 
the Jury only performed part.of the 
business, they adjudged the traverser 
guilty of the assault, but the Bench 
created -a new power to themselves, 
unknown to the Constitution, thate 
Judge and Jury in one body; (whieh 
by. the principles of the Constitw 
tion were wisely intended to actas 
a counterpoise oue on, the other) 
and consequently the punishmest 
inBicted on the traverser was beyond 
that due for the “ violent assault,” 
“asthe Bench have considered # 
necessary to attend particularly to 
the disrespect, &c.,” and me 
their sentence accordingly, not by 
the verdict of the Jury, forthe assault 
but for the “ disrespect, &e,” 

Had the. traverser committed 4 
breach ofthe law,. in having spokes 
against the Judges, &c., a 
let him have a fair trial by ary? 
If the Jury should, find him guilty, 
let him baw. jo. sabmyssion wt 
decisian;, but in this case, be #4 
condemned Jor this supposed offenct 
without, referring it to. his Peers; 
the Bench weferred to, the Jury. the 


question ol his guilt or innocesst” 


log the supposed assault, they 
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bim for it, but the Bench 
confined to themselves the power 
to decide on the legality or illegality 
of the supposed libel, and they, 
with their self-created authority, 
found him puipy of the libel; thus 
the * extent” of the punishment was 
created by their own decision on the 
libel, and not on the verdict for the 
assault, as found by the Jury, Give 
the utmost scope to their reasoning 
onthe union of punishment for se- 
parate (unjudged) offences, they 
must, in the first place, prove the 
indivisibility of the offences. How 
stood the case here? The cause of 
the alleged. assault was for speaking 
incantiousiy of an absent relation 
of uaverser’s, nor is. it. alleged tras 
verser accompanied supposed assault 
by any unbecoming invective to- 
wards the person or family of the 
prosecutor ; had it been so, and add- 
ed insult to injury, there might 
have been some shadow for the rea- 
soning of the Bench; the reverse 
however appeared in evidence, the 
“wuch” was accompanied with the 
mildest language, and the words for 


which the additional weight of pun- 


ishment fell on the unfortunate trae 
verser, were spoken at a different 
time,* and ia their nature wholly fo- 
reign-to the alleged assault, The 
gentleman for the prosecution fairly 
admitted itto be a simple assault, 
altogether unconnected with party. 
How the Bench could couple. and 
blend together things. so discordant 
in their nature, appears to me iirre- 
concilable, either to common rea- 
2 OF common law, and that while 
“icy boast of the excellence of the 








a an ———— 


"It must be considered another time, 
athe words were spoken before the al- 
assault, and to another person; the 
wsault must simply stand an assault, any 
wale wich occurred before or since as- 


must be considered distinct from that 
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Constitution, they could ovt-step its 
bounds so far. What would the 
consequence have been, had_ the 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty 
for the assault? The Bench must 
have informed the traverser. Sir, ° 
‘The Jury have acquitted you of the 
assault, but, Sir, you cannot be dis- 
charged, We (the Bench) have other 
matter sufticient for your condemna- 
tion; itis clear, we need not trouble 
the jury, you bave spoken “ disre~ 
spectfully of the Judge and Jury 
of the land, and Constitution of the 
country,” for which we are unani- 
mous in the senteace, which is, that 
you pay, &c. #£.25, and that you 
be imprisoned for six weeks. The 
Judges, on this occasion, must have 
forgotten the old maxim of the law, 
that considers every mao innocent, 
until the cohtrary be proved. They 
may well boast of our Constitution, 
but that cannot be a pure Constitue 
tion, that admits an innocent maa 
to be found guilty by a Judge, with 
out even the ready instrument of a 
passive Jury ; that would, be purity 
of law indeed ! 

It. is admitted on all bands, that 
error springs. from. one of the two 
following causes, ignorance or cor- 
ruption ; to which of them the sen- 
tence in the above caseé.is to be im- 
puted, L leave to the candid reader 
to. judge; bust ill-fated must that 
countrybe,. where whea a man. is 
found berest enough to avow. his 
principles, be must, pay the. forfeit 
of that avowal, toa faction, and be 
immered ip a duageon, without the 
verdict of aJury. Wemay be told 
of the domineering power of, French 
monarchy, but ihe cowntey, that 


: falls to the level t have stated, of ace 
cusing a maa for one offences and 
punishing bim for anether, must be 
in abject slavery indeed, 
lam, Gentlemen; 
Your much obliged, JC, 
Belfisty Gta Nod 1813. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERsons. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN CAS- 
PAR LAVATER. 


“ If there be merit in a man, hold it well 
forth 

To the admiring world, forming for him a 
wreath of fame ; 

A stimulus to the indolence of others ; but 
if there be 

Aught evil, or mistaken, set it up a beacon 


unto all ; 
Boldly declaring every where the truth un- 
leaven'd, 
According to the dictates of a calm, well- 
pois’d judgment.” 


OHN CASPAR LAVATER died 
at Zurich, in consequence of 
some wounds he received* from a 
Swiss soldier, when Zurich was ta- 
ken from the Austrians and Russians 
by General Massena, in the autumn 
of 1799. Atthe storming of Zurich, 
by Massena’s troops, when every 
thing was in the utmost confusion, 
and the Russian General himself 
knew not which gate led to the 
Austrian camp, a moment when 
every prudent man kept close at 
home, Lavater rashly ventured out, 
amid swords and muskets, and sol- 
diers thirsting for bleod, dared his 
fate, and met his death-wound, 
This misfortune was the more dis- 
tressing, as the man who wounded 
him in the breast was a native of 
Swizerland, on whom Lavater some 
ears before had conferred several 
benefits, ‘The fanaticism of party 
animosity stimulated him in the heat 
of action to commit this horrid crime. 
Lavater recovered bot in appear- 
ance from his wound, and had a re- 
lapse in consequence of attending a 
spy to the place of execution, who 
according to the laws of war was 
shot by the French; on this ocea- 
sion he continued above an hour im 
the open air. His restless mind al- 
lowed bim no repose, til] within a few 
days of his death. He seemed unwil- 


ling to live in times when the laws and 
religion of his country were over. 
turned, and he died on the last da 
of the century, after having heard 
the intelligence of the armistice g 
ruinous to the Austrians 

In religion, thoagh Lavater was 
stumbling-block to thousands, he wag 
the idol of tens of thousands: and if 
not always a light to thé world, was 
the centre of an invisible church, 
whose members extending from Nae 
ples to Copenhagen, never failed in 
respect to their founder and prophet, 
His constant struggle against every 
kind of tyranny and intolerance, and 
his undaunted integrity, were such, 
that he thought no sacrifice too 
great to attain these objects, He 
wrote three thousand letters and 
notes every year, besides those he 
dictated to his secretary. For alon 
time he kept a kind of journal 
which above fifty copies were made 
and stnt to all his partizans abroad, 
who distributed them to others. The 
evangelical moral of brotherly love 
was always the object of these apo 
tolical episties. With a hatred to ty 
rants, he began and finished his 
course, While every one was trem 
bling under the oppression of Swit 
zerland, under the French pro-com 
suls, Rapinat, Schaumburg, and 
their associates, who, protected by 
the director Rewbel, insulted bum 
nity, Lavater wrote his celebrated 
appeal to the French government 
This appeal contains an animated, 
just, (but guarded,) and pathetic 
postulation with the rulers of Frames 
on account of their treacherous and 


tyrannic treatiwwent of subdued Swi 


zerland, especially the canton § 
Zurich, ‘ We were promised.” #7 
he, “at least verbally, by the agent 
of the great nation, that a0 F 
troops should enter our canton, 
not a sou should be demanded ie 
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ys. Yet the very reverse happened : 
they demanded from us three mil- 
lions of livres; they had the cruelty 
to march troops into our canton, 
without the least previous applica- 
tion. In other words, they forced 
upon us the liberty of suilering our- 
gives to be stripped of all rational 
freedom Toexact millions, Is mil- 
fion fold injustice. It is the demand, 
got of a civilized nation, but the de- 
mand of a band of robbers, iil-orga- 
nized, grown over-bearing by suc- 
cess iv war, and in their own opi- 
nion entitled to whatever they choose 
toclaim. Great nation, if any sense 
of shame and humanity remains in 
thy bosom, Liush, &c.” 

Almost immediately after writing 
this address, he enclosed a copy of 
it to a friend, adding, that he re- 
garded his own destruction as ine- 
vitable; that be was far from re- 
penting what he had done ; he was 
perfectiy prepared for his destiny, 
and indifferent to every thing it was 
inthe power of his persecutors to 
inflict: he had performed what had 


appeared to him an indispensable . 


doty, and was insensible to every 
other consideration. 

Even while the sword of death 
seemed hanging over him, Lavater 
preached the rights of his countrv- 
met, Nor did he cease till he was 
torn from his congregation as a 
pay of sedition and disorder, 

ewas sent to Schaffausen, as an 
hostage, but returned home soon. af- 
tet, Without any impediment, through 
the French army. Lavater was first 
appomited preacher to the Orphan- 


house, and afterwards, in 1778, dea. 


fon and pastor of the principal 
church of St. Peter, at Zurich, and 
he continued to fill that office till bis 


ample and precept, by writing, and 
by verbal exhortation, that in. this 
Tespect also, and as the chief of a 

of his own, he deserves the 


th, labouring so zealously by ex 


notice of posterity. The principa. 
source of his eccentric visions and 
marvellous narrations, which appear 
in his sermons on the existence of 
the devil, and his belief of miracles, 
from which he, however, seceded 
in the latter part of his life, arose 
from his deficiency in the ancient 
languages. Yet no one was more 
open to a sense of his own weakness 
than Lavater, and no man was more 
eloquent in recommending to the 
young persons who constantly sur- 
rounded him, the study of those lan- 
guages which he himself had ne- 
glected. His own spiritual writings 
of this class, his View of Immortali- 
ty, his Messiah, his Pontius Pilate, 
his Observations on important pas- 
sages in the Evangelists, and his 
Pocket Bible, evince a prodigious 
knowledge of mankind, and deep 
penetration into the human heart, 
He was accidentally led to turn 
his attention to the expression of hu- 
man sentiment and character in the 
varied conformation of the counte- 
nance, head, and other parts of the 


-frame, in the complexion, in the 


habitual motions and attitudes in 
the temperament of health, &cs 
He states in his first fragment, that 
be had arrived at the aye of 25 years, 
before he had either read or, thought 
onthe subject; that he had often 
been seized with an emotion, and 
even started at the first sight of cer- 
tain faces ; which agitation continis 
ed for some time afier the departure 
of the person, without his knowing 
the cause, or even thinking of the 
face that produced it. These sud- 
den impressions Jed him sometimes 
to form judements, “ but,” says he, 
“my decisions were laughed at, I 
blushed at them myself, and became 
more prudent.” 

He was very fond of drawing, and 
he frequentiy delineated some of the 
lines that he found the most striking 
in the eountenances of his friends, 











which he studied with attention. 
This occupation Opened to him what 
he conceived interesting views of 
human organization, and its repre- 
sentative powers or characters. But 
the epoeha of his application to phy- 
siognomical researches, was a strong 
impression he received from the 
countenance of a soldier, who was 
passing with his troop before a win- 
dow where Lavater was standing 
with M. Zimmerman, the King’s 
physician at Hanover. His remarks 
upon the military phiz struck the 
ingenious and sentimental physician, 
who encouraged him to carry on his 
researches, and preposed to him 
several questions about faces and 
characters. “ My answers to séve- 
ral of them,” says Lavater, were 
for the most part miserable, as they 
didnct proceed from a sudden tmpul- 
sion, a kind of inspiration.” In 
short, it appears that even alter cor- 
responding on the subject for some 
time with M. Zimmerman, and 
drawing imaginary faces in abun- 
dance, to which he annexed his re- 
marks, he laid aside this branch of 
study for several years: “T laughs 
ed,” says he, “at my first: essays 
and observations, and | neither read 
nor wrote avy more on the matter.” 
Nevertheless M. Zimmerman brought 
the truant back to his work, and 
then he went on at a great rate. He 
acknowledged that there were faces 
of which he could form no judg- 
ment ; and he was willing in such 
cases to ict his decisions pass for re- 
veries’ and conjectures, ‘“ Obsta- 
cles,” says he, ‘* arose every day ‘to 
my pursuit, but the means of sur- 
menting them proportionally mul- 
tiplied, L continually fell into mis- 
takes; but I daily acquired more 
light and firmness in the path I was 
pursuing. I was praised, blamed, 
rallied, and extolled ; but I indulg- 
ed myself more and more in 
the pleasing thought that my work 
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would be productive of utility and 
entertainment, and this comforted 
me under the burden I tad laid op 
my shoulders. And now, in the 
very moment I am writing, | have 
made such progress, that if there ar 
several faces or phy siognomies, oq 
which I can pronounce no jodyment 
at all, there are, on the other hand, 
a great number of lines and featutes 
on which [ can pass judgment, with 
2 conviction of truth and evidence, 
equalto that which persuades me of 
my own existence.” He thought 
he perceived that not ouly transient 
passion, but even the more perma: 
nent qualities of character, are very 
often distinctly expressed in the 
countenance. He carried his obser 
vations, in his way, much farther 
than any other person had before ad. 
vanced, Success inflamed his it 
agination ;and he became an em 
thusiast in the study of physiogie 
my. The opinions relative to it, 
which he propagated, were a medley 
of acute observation, ingenious tht 
jecture, and wild reverie, They 
were divulged by him m convert 
tion, and in a multitude of frag 
ments, which he and his diset 
soon assembled into volames, 
velty, mystery, and the dreams 
of enthusiasm, have imexprestitle 
charms for the multitude : every one 
was eager to learn to read lis neigh 
bour’s heart in his fate. In Swit 
zetland, if Germany, in France, 
even in Britain, all the wotld be 
came passionate admirers of “the 
physiognomical science of Lavaier 
His books, published in the German 
language, were multiplied bY ve 
editions, In the enthusiasm * 
which they were studied and admit 
ed, they were thought abso 
necessary in ¢very family. © 
same system was eagerly t 

tnto the French language: and, © 
the insight into character and § 
intention which it proutised W# 
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§nitely grateful to curiosity, all the 
renders to wit, taste, and fashion, 
aunung the lively wpmen of F rance, 
a became distractedly fond of it. 
ir was talked of as a science suscep- 
tible of mathematical Certainty ; and 
wasapplauded as ¢ apable ot endow- 
jag man with the power of omniscl- 
ent intuition into the hearts and in- 
ventions of his fellows. Two well- 
executed translations naturalized the 
same books of Lavater in the English 
language. : 

He was esteemed by the wise, and 
half deified by the mystical ; he was 
followed as a bewitched traveller 
fillows a will-with-a-wisp, and with 
similar success: a few, however, 
who were not initiated into the se. 
crets of face-reading, and who kept 
profanely peeping at the outer-gate 
of the sanctuary, belfeld with a sar- 
castical sneer the folly of the crowd 
who admired a science, because it 
was mysterious, After the charm 
of novelty had been dissolved, La- 
valer lost many of his disciples; the 
fashion in literature had taken an- 
other direction; people began to be 
less dillident of expressing their opi- 
nous on physiognomy, and to per- 
ceive, that his singular and fanciful 
works contained a strange mixture 
of genius and enthusiasm, sense and 
jargon, taste, imagination, and od- 
diy. Museus, a German writer, 
who, though he wrote satires, never 
bad an enemy, and who had been 
tduvated for the ministry, but ren- 
dered himself incapable, in the esti- 
mation of the people, of becoming 
the shepherd of cheir souls, because 
hehad once been known to dance, 
“fete a satire on Lavater’s system 
af physiognomy, entitled, Physi- 
Sgtomical Travels, The plan was 
represent an enthusiast in physi- 
Sehomy making a practical applica 
Hon of tbe theory, deciding on a 
man’s character from tbe lines of his 
Ke, aod Acting on that decision, 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LXIV. 





and in course involving himself ia 
errors and disasters, 

Lavater, however, continued to 
cultivate the study of physiogaomy, 
and was eagerly visited by travellers 
passing near the place of his resi- 
dence, some of whom became his 
zealous disciples, and many wishing 
to excel their master, imagined that 
the characters of quadrupeds, and 
even of some birds, are indicated by 
obscure. resemblances between the 
lineaments of their faces, and those 
of men of different features and dis- 
positions. 

The initiated few may follow La- 
vater by the supposed light of evi- 
dence, the credulous by the docility 
of faith or fancy, but other individa- 
als will be inclined to treat as vision- 
ary the art of discovering the interior 
of man by the exterior; and of 
discerning the natural analogy and 
affinity between the external diver. 
sity Of countenance, aad the internal 
diversity of intellectual and moral 
character, that avowerlly distingyish« 
es every individual of the human 
species, one from another. There 
is no reason for calling this internal 
diversity of capacity and character, 
the cause of the external diversity of 
form and orzaniaation, unless it 
were proved that each soul, by effi- 
cientenergy, formed its body as the 
marine inseets, form their corallines 
or habitations. 

The variety of face, form and fea- 
tures which distinguishes one indi- 
vidual from another, is a wise and 
admirable arrangement to prevent 
the disorder that would otherwise 
arise ; and although in the orgawiza- 
tion of diflerent jiudivkduals, these is 
a variety adapted to their various ca- 
pacities of perception, yer it does 
not necessarily lollow that every ine 
dividual diversity between bedies 
must consequently represent a cor- 
respondent diversity between minds. 
That joy aud sofrow, pleasure and 
Bbb 





pain, love and hatred, trouble and 
serenity of mind, envy and benevo- 
lence, have peculiar eXpressions in 
the human countenance, few will 
deny: but that the same contour, 
situation, or obliquity of a forehead, 
the same angles formed by the ex- 
ternal contour of the nose, the same 
shape and dimensions of a chin, 
shou!d always indicate the same de- 
gree of intellectual and moral cha- 
racter, cannot be admitted without 
more satisfactory proof than is ad- 
duced by Lavater. ‘That the hu- 
man mind has a natural propensity 
to form jodgmeuts on the exterior 
aspect of things, Is certain, but ex- 
perience shews, in a multitude of 
cases, that these judgments are 1il- 
grounded, or at stand free 
quently in nec d of corre ction. 

But whatever opinion may be 
formed respecting the utility of pub. 
lishing a jargon of physical and me- 
tapbysical hypotheses, which almost 
indicate that 


least, 


« The moon-struck prophet felt the mad- 
dening hour,’ 


it must be admitted that Lavater 


possessed ereat knowl ge of the 


} oo kame \ live! sinatini 

jurmman fhear', ZA. 1Veiy ImMay navIoOn, 
whith often decorates deseription 
with too vivid colours, and with 1. 


cdeas associated, or contrasted with 
100 much ra} idity > has sometimes 
betraved him into real obscurity and 
BE« ming contradictions ; yet even in 
these, there are visible traces of a 
veep thinker, and a philosophical 


genius. In ho instance, ue cs his 


viriwous, his feeling, his bencvo- 
lent heart vary frem its poele-star, 
the love of Ct d, and the love vi 


mankind, 

His privete life was simple, His 
wife bud become, as well as him- 
self, a great physiognomist, He 
was always an esriy riser, and used 
never to take his breakfast till be 
had, inhis owa mind, earned ~ it 
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by the performance of some lite 

task. His character has recent 
been drawa by the German Profes. 
sor Meiners in his Letters 00 
Switzerland. ‘ Lavater,” says Pro. 


fessor Meiners, “ is one of the 
few men whom I have been 
acquainted with, who jg little 


solicitous to hide his faults, and stilt 
less anxious to make his merits 
knqwn, With regard to his moral 
character, it is impossible to speak 
too highly of it, as his very o 0. 
nents, those atleast with whom pet 
acquainted, allow that his life aud 
manners are blameless. A warm 
desire to advance the honour of God, 
and the good of his fellow-creatures, 
is, without a doubt, the principal 
feature in his character, and the 
leading motive of all he does. Next 
to these, his characteristic virtues 
are an indefatigable _ placability, 
and an imexhaustible love for his 
enemies. I have often heard bim 
talk of the talents, merits, aud good 
qualities of his opponents with the 
same warmth as if he had been talk 
ing of the virtues of his greatest 
friends. Nay, I bave been a wit 
ness to his excusing his enemies, and 
uttering wishes for their welfare in 
such a manner, as to me, and | am 
persuaded to every unprejudiced 
person, carried not the smaliet 
mark of affectation along with it L 
am persuaded, too, that these sent 
ments cost him very little, but a 
more the fruit of his nature than @ 
any troublesome exertion. Nets 
blameable word of any kuid, no4 
single expression of impatiente 
the numberless afflictions he 
strngeled, and still has to struge 
with, ever escaped him in my pr 
sence, On the contrary, he is pe 
svacded that all these trials are: 
good, and will terminate in bis! 
piness, Of his talents and merit « 
of all kinds he thinks much @* 
modestly than his ridiculous 
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ers, He freely confesses that his 
want of the knowledge of ancient 
languages, and several other useful 
branches of knowledge, has been a 
great hinderance, tq him, for which 
reason no person more warmiy re- 
commends the study of them. In 
ail my conversations with him, | 
found so few symptoms of the secret 
sanity of which he is accused; and 
of which I myself suspected hin, 
that | could not help blaming my- 
self for my suspicion. I was still 
more sul rised not to see, either. in 
bis person OF conversation, any of 
that affected unction which ts com- 
mon to weak minds, Every part of 
him bespeaks the man of genius, but 
not ofthat fiery and uncontroulable 
genius which has often led him to 
advance extraordinary and indefen- 
sible opinions in his works. The 
abuse which has been thrown upon 
him for giving yodng mena greater 
opinion of their talents than those 
talents would justify, and by that 
means leading them into absurdities, 
has made hin change his condact 
towards them. 
ting them into his society, and when 
he does he is rather reserved and cold 
than over communicative. He 
speaks quickly, and seeins interest. 
eiin what he says, but is not too 
hot, nor does his action pass the 
bounds of moderation. He hears 
contradiction, and wili bear it very 
patientiy, and answer quietly whai- 
ever objections are made to what he 
See Tnough he has no extensive 
kiowledve of any kind, his conver- 
Stlion is rendered extremely interest- 
mig by bis great abilities, aud his 
towledge of human nature, which 
-* ery early, and ever increas. 
mg connection with men of all 
maks and orders has given him, 
ws explains how it comes to 
na at notwithstanding his va- 
pe — and wanderings, 

Yy young people, as well as 


the » , > ; . 
* greatest part of the’ inhabitants 


He isshy of ‘admit.’ 


of Zurich and the country round, 
are so firmly attached to him as they 
certainly are. His sermons are more 
followed than those of the most po- 
polar amovg the other preachers (of 
whom there are many.) though they 
are seldom carefully laboured come 
ositions, and not always very ofr. 
thodox. ‘Their principal merit cons 
sists in the pathos of his voice, action, 
aud yeneral elocution, which for the 
most part captivates those who are 
not able to judge of any other merit. 
A great proof of the cseneral esteem 
he is held in appeared on my _ walk- 
ing out with him almost all those 
who met us accosted him with the 
greatest respect, and many of the 
common people kissed his hand with 
a kind of filial reverence. It is in- 
deed inconceivable what numbers of 
persons of all ranks and orders, both 
citizens and strangers, apply to him 
to be the judge of their controvers 
sies. When one sees the number of 
affairs which he is almost constant! 
immersed in, One is surprised how 
he can find so much time to write, 
dnd very ready to admit what he as- 
serts isthe case, that his writing is 
only a relaxation from lis other eme 
ploy ments. Amidst all his singular 
opioions, there is none he is 80 jea- 
lous of, and sticks so warmly to, as 
his own skull in physiognomy, by 
which le pretends to be able to dis- 
cern the characters of men as well ag 
he couid de‘ by their actions or con- 
versation. As, however, this is the 
subject which he never touches up- 
on before those who do not believe 
in bis intuition, we bad no conversa- 
tion about it. Indeedit would have 
been to no purpose, for he ceuvid 
not have convinced me, and i should 
certainly have made no- impression 
upow hin. What he has written 
or thought upen miracles heretofore 
1 do not know, as J] have not read all 
his writiags ; but it is certain, that 
at present he does not aflirm either 
that he ever did, or ever saw a mi- 
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he contends for, which 
the warmest opposers of miracles 
will not contest with him, ts, that 
men of uncommon powers can do 


racie. All 


things which those of common pow- 
ers cannot, and which appear con- 
trary tothe common course of na- 
ture,” 

Lavater also published a volume 
of Aphorisms on Man: the maxims 
are such as might be expected from 
amanwho had mankind 
through the medium of a singular 
They discover much orfie 


looked at 


genius. 
ginality of sentiment and expression, 
and evince that the author had made 
insight into human character his 
principal study ; some of the Aphor- 
isms are, however, €nveloped in 
obscurity, which many readers are 
not able to penetrate. 

It may perhaps be thouchta sort 
of equitable retribution, that he 
who wished to teach others the art 
of reading the characters of men, 
should have his own secret thoughts 
exhibited to the world: yetthe man- 
ner in which the “Secret Journal of 
“a BOLI observer ; or the confessions 
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and familiar letters of the Rev, J.¢ 
Lavater,” has been presented ty the 
world is not by any means justifies 
ble 

Lavater, in addition to his works 
alre ady menuoned, « om posed sacred 
hymns and national songs, which 
were much esteemed for their sig. 

Pag 
pic ny. 
the same enthusiasm which he em 
ployed in his researches oa physi. 
ognomy, and his poetical composi. 
tions: the warmth of his imaginas 
tion hurried him on to adopt whate 
ver was fanciful and extraordinary ; 
to outstep-the limits of sober reason; 
to he an advocate for the efficacy of 
absolute faith : for inward illomine 
tions; for supernatural visions, and 
for the miraculous effects of what is 
called animal maguctism in the care 
of disorders 

The insinuating address of Lava 
ter, the vivacity of his conversation, 
the amenity of manners, and the 
singularity “and animation of bis 
stvle, have contributed more to dit 
fuse his system and principles, thas 
sound arguments or decp learnlag, 


He eXtenced to reliviog 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 
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LITERARY SUICIDES. 

WHat can be the reason, that 

| authors, so greedy of fame as 
they are, should be so accessary to 
their own premature death, and, as 
the phrase is, write themselves out ? 
It is because, at this time, as in the 
days of Horace, literary glory itself 
gives place to the’ love of money, and, 
after spending one-half of life in la- 
bouring for reputation as an author, 
the other half is engaged in selling it 
to the best profit, and converting cha- 
racter into cash. The booksellers of 
London are principal agerts in thus 


seducing writers to their ruin, robbing 
them of their fair fame, and then dt 
posing of it in the market at ae 
traordinary price, until it at one 
sinks into a sad and irrecoverable de 
preciation. It was well and witty 
said, by one of these kept labourers 
in literature, at the bottom of @ 
covered table of a celebrated 
seller, * Ah} MY. ccosscceey” 00m 
ing himself to the giver of the feast, 
** you are like, ope of the Indian wa 
riors, you drink out of our se 
And indeed these booksellers 
ing merely to make the most of # 
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rand to profit by his run of 
ee a, pletibiele and, in fact, 
bribe literary men to publish, and then 

ich themselvess until they are 
completely writtep cyt, and the flame 
of pure and original genius expires in 
snuff, ‘They see,” according to 
Dr. Johnson, ‘a short way to pre- 
seat praise, and not sufficiently in- 
quiring by what means the ancients 
have continued to delight through all 
the changes of human manners, they 
content themselves with a deciduous 
hurel, of which the verdure in its 
spring is bright and gay, but whieh 
time has been continually stealing 
from their brows.”? The Scottish 
authors appear most remarkable for 
this self-immolation. Home, who wrote 
one of the best of modern tragedies, 
Douglas, was employed for the latter 
part of a long life, in writing other 
plays, long ago forgotten, which 
were very poor copies of his first hap- 
py perfermance. The booksellers 
flch from the authors their good 
name, and make them poor indeed ! 


A.P. ° 


METAPHORICAL DEATH OF THE 
SOUL. 


Simon Brown, a writer of some 
celebrity in the last century, after 
falling into that partial derangement, 
which on one subject only discovers 
msanity, while he retained his usual 
capability in other respects, wrote a 
metaphysical treatise, in which much 
sound reasoning was displayed. But 
in the dedication of it to Queen Caro- 
line, his insanity appeared in the decla- 
ration, that hi. soul, or thinking prin- 
ciple, had totally perished, while a 
Mere animal life only remained. Was 
this the halucinations of insanity, or 
a real representation of what the au- 
thor frequently met with in the daily 
Occurrences of life? A lady, who ia 
early and middle life had discovered 
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symptoms of possessing some portion 
of the thinking principle, devotes 
herself to cards, and in her comman 
conversation scarcely discovers the 
smallest appearance of a ray of the 
Divinity. She neither reads nor ree 
flects, but regularly every evening 
lays at cards, A man shows pub- 
fic spirit, feels a spark of the sacred 
flame of liberty in his’ juvenile years, 
he ~becomes rich, loses his patriotism, 
divides his time entirely between lux- 
ury and the love of accumulation, . 
loses his animations and sinks down 
into a grovelling man of pleasure. He 
makes money to spend on selfish gra- 
tification, and merely lives to eat. 
Has rot such a man Jost his rational 
facu'ty, and dwindled into a man 
without a soul? 
K. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY @ASE OF CIR- 
CUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, ON A 
TRIAL FOR MURDER. 


The following story is very extra- 
ordinary, as the facts adduced on the 
trial against the prisoner, are of such 
a nature, that, though perfectly in- 
nocent, he must have been hanged, 
had he been tried by the most upright 
and enlightened jury ever assembled. 

Any person, who has visited our 
criminal courts, must have been for. 
cibly struck with the patience evinced 
by the judge and jury, in matters of 
life and death; and with pride have 
recognized the humane principle, that 
“it is Letter ten guilty should escape, 
than one innocent should suffer.% 

On perusal of the following story, 
however, we cannot help shuddering 
to think, that, in a country where 
this humane principle prevails, such is 
the fallacious nature of human testi- 
mony, that an individual, perfectly 
innocent, was placed in the mast 
odious light ; and, was on the point of 


forfeiting bis life to laws which he Had 
not violated ! 
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In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a person was arraigned before Sir 
James Dyer, Lord-Chief-Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, upon 
an indictment for the murder of a 
man, who dwelt in the same parish 
with the prisoner. The first witness 
against him deposed, that on a certain 
day, mentioned by the witness, in the 
morning, as he was going through a 
close, which he particularly described, 
at some distance from the path, he 
saw a person lying in a condition which 
denoted him to be either dead or 
drunk ; that he went to the party, 
and found him actually dead, two 
wounds appearing in his breast, and 
his shirt and clothes much stained 
with blood ; that the wounds appear- 
ed to the witness to have been given 
by the puncture of a fork, or some 
such instrument ; and, looking about, 
he discovered a fork lying near the 
corpse, which he took up, and dis- 
covered it to be marked with the iai- 
tials of the ptisoner’s name ; the wit- 
ness, at the sametime, produced the 
fork in court, which the prisoner own. 
ed to be his, and waived asking the 
witness any questions, 


A second. witness deposed, that, 
on the morning ol the d iy on which 
the deceased was killed, the witness 
bad risen early with aa intention to 
go to a neighbourmeg inarkel-town, 
which he named; that, as he was 
standing in the entry of his own 
dwelling-house, the street door being 
open, he saw the prisoner come hy, 
dressed in a suit of clothes, the co- 
leur and fashion of which the wit- 
ness described ; that he (the witness) 
wos prevented trom going to market, 
and that afterwards the first witness 
brought notice to the town, of the 
death and wounds of the deceased, 
and of the prisoner’s fork being 
found near the corpse; that upon 


this report the prisoner was appre. 
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hended, and carried before a idstigg 
of peace, whom he named and ning, 
ed at, he being then present jg 
ooNe that he (the witness) follow. 
ed the prisoner to the justice’s | 
anc attended his examingiiog tat 
ing which he observed the exchange 
of raiment which the prisoner had 
made, since the time the witness had 
first seen him in the morning; that, 
at the time of such eXamination, the 
prisoner was dressed iu the same 
clothes which he had on at the time 
of his trial, and that on the witness's 
charging him with having chanved 
his clothes, he gave several shuillin 
answers, and would have denied it; 
that upon the witness’s mentioning 
this circumstance of the change of 
dress, the justice granted a warrant 
to search the prisoner's house for the 
clothes desciibed by the witheswas 
having been put off since the morm 
log; that the witness attended, and 
assisted at the search, and that afer 
a nice inquiry for two hours and up 
wards, the very clothes whieh the 
witness had described were discover 
ed concealed in a straw bed. He 
then produced the bloody clothesia 
court, which the prisoner owned i 
be his clothes, and to have been 
thrust into the straw bed withaai» 
tention to conceal them, on accoum 
of their being bloody. 

The prisoner also waived asking 
this second witness any questions 

A third witness deposed to his ha 
ving heard the prisoner deliver cet 
tain menaces against the deceased, 
from wheace the prosecutor intend 
ed to infer a proof of malice prope 
In answer to which, the prisoner 
proposed certain questions @ the 
court, leading to a discovery 
occasion of the menacing expr 
sions deposed 4o,and, from the wit 
ness’s answer to those questiom 
appeared, that the deceased had first 
meuaced the prisoner. 
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The prisoner being called upon to 
make his defence, addressed the fol 
lowing narration to the perth as 
containing all he knew concerning 
the manner and eireumstances of 
the death of the deceased, VizZe— 
« That he rented aclose in the same 
arish with the deceased, and that 
the deceased rented another close 
adjoining to it; that the only way to 
bis close was through that of the 
deceased, and that on the day the 
murder in the indictment was said 
to be committed, he rose early in 
the morning, in order to go to work 
ia his close, with his fork in his 
hand, and passing through the de- 
ceased’s ground, he observed a man 
at some distance from the path, 
lying down, as if dead er drunk; 
that he thought himself bound vo see 
what condition the person was in, 
ant upon getting up to him, he found 
him at the last extremity, with two 
wounds at his breast, from which -a 
great deal of blood had issued ; that 
in order to relieve him, he raised 
him up, arid with great difficulty set 
him iw his lap; that he told the de- 
ceased he was greatly concerned at 
his unhappy fate, and the more so 
as there seemed to be too much rea 
sn toapprebend he had been mur- 
fered; that he enireated the de- 
ceased 10 discover, if possibie, the 
occasion of his misfortune, assuring 
him he would use his utmost endea- 
tours to do justice to his sufferings ; 
that the deceased seemed to be sen- 
tible of what he said, and in the 
midst of his agonies attempted, as 
he thovght, to speak to Lim, but 
being seized with a rattling in his 
throat, after a bard strucyle, he gave 


; © 
a dreadful groan, and vomiting a 


great deal of blocd, some of which 
fell on his (the prisoner's) Clothes, 
© expired in his arms; that the 
thock be felt on account of this ac- 
Cent was not to be expressed, aud 
We rather, as it was well kaowa 
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that there had been a diilerence be- 
tween the deceased and hiwself, oa 
which accouat he might possibly be 
suspected of the murder; that he, 
therefore, thought it advisable to 
leave the deceased in the condition 
he was, aud to take no farther no- 
tice of the matter; that, in the cone 
fusion he was in when he left the 
place, he took away the deceased's 
fork, and left bis own in the room 
of it, by the side of the corpse ; that 
being obliged to go to his work, he 
thought it best to shift his clothes, 
and that they might not be seen, he 
contessed he had hid them in the 
place where they were found; that 
it was true he had denied before the 
justice that he had changed his 
clothes, being cvascious that this 
was an ugly circumstance that might 
be urged against him, and being un- 
willing to be. brought into trouble, 
if he could help it; and concluded 
his story, with a solemn deciaration, 
that he had related nothing but the 
truth, without adding or diminish. 
ing one tittle, as he should answer 
itto God Almighty.” Being then 
called upon to produce his wituesses, 
he answered, wath a steady come 
posed countenance, and resolution 
of voice, he had no witness, bute God 
and his own conscience. 

The judge then pr ceeded to de- 
liver lus charge, in which he pathee 
tically enlarged on the heinousness 
of the crime, and iaul preat stress on 
the force OF ihe evmence, which, 
although circumsianual only, he des, 
clared he thought to be isresistibie, 
and littie inferior tu the must positive 
proof; that the prisoner liad tmndeed 
cooked up a very plausible story, 
but if such, or the like allegations, 
were to be admitted, in a case of 
this kind, no’ murdeves would ever 
be brought to justice, such bloddy 
ceeds bet Z gen Pail perpetraed 
i ibe dark, and wih the greatest 
secrecy glial the present case was 
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exempted, in bis opinion, from all 
possibility of doubt, and that they 
ought not to hesitate one moment 
about finding the prisoner guilty, 

The foretwan begved of bis Lord. 
ship. as this was a case of life and 
death, that the Jury might be at 
liberty to withdraw, and, upon this 
motion, an officer was sworn to ke ep 
the Jury. 

‘This trial came on the first tn the 
morning, and the Judge having sat 
till ome at night, expecting the re- 
turn of the jury, at last sent an oth- 
cer to inquire if they were agreed 
in their verdict, and to signify to 
them that hic Lordship would wait 
no longer tory them. Some of them 
returned for answer, that eleven of 
their body had been of the same 
mind from the first, but that it was 
their misfortune to have a foreman 
that proved to be a singular instance 
of the most inveterate obstinacy, 
who having taken up adiflerent opis 
nion ‘from ‘them, was unalterably 
fixed in it. The messenger was no 
sooner returned, than the complatn- 
ing members, alarmed atthe thoughts 
of being kept ur der confinement 
all onght, and «eppairing of bring- 
ing their dissenting brother over to 
their own way of thinking, agreed 
to accede to his opipion, and having 
acquatoted hin with their resoiution, 
they serit an officer to detain his 

Lordship a few minutes, and then 
went mto court, and by thew lere- 
man Brevght tn the prisover pot 
guilty. His Lordship could not 
help expressing the greatest surprise 
and indignation at this unexpecied 
verdict; and, after giving the jury a 
severe admonition, he refused to re- 
eord their verdict, and sent them 
back again, with directions that 
they should locked up all pight, 
vithout flre or condie. The whole 
blame was publu ly laid on the fore- 
man, by the rest of the members, 
and they spent the night in loading 
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him with reflections, and bewailins 
their fate tn being associated with « 
hardened a wretch; but he remained 
quite inflexible, coustantly, declar. 
iy, he would suffer death rather 
than change his opinion, 

As soon as his lordship came into 
court the next morning, he sent a 
gain to the jury, on which all the 
eleven members joined in requesting 
their foreman to go again into cour, 
assuring him they would adhere to 
their former verdict, whatever was 
the consequence, and, on being te. 
proached with their former incon. 
stancy, they promised vever to de 
sert, or recriminate upon their fore 
man any more. Upon these assup 
ances, they proceeded into coor, 
and again brought in the prisoner 
nol guilty. ‘The judge, unable w 
conceal hisrage at a verdict which 
appeared to bim in the most iniqu- 
tous light, reproached .them with 
the severest censures, and dismissed 
them with the cutting reflection, dat 
the blood of the deceased lay at their 
door. 

‘Lhe prisoner, on his part, fell on 
his knees, and with uplifted eyes 
aud hands, thanked God for bisde 
liverance, and addressing himself 
the judge, cried out, “ Yow see, my 
Lord, that God and a good commum 
are the best of witnesses.” 

These circumstances made adeep 
impression on the mind of the Judge, 
and as soon as he was retired ifm 
court, be entered into discourse Wil 
the high sheriff, upon what bas 
passed, and particularly examined 
him us to his knowledge of this 
leader of the Jury. The anv 
this gentleman gave bis ash? 

was, that he had been ac 
with him many years; that 
an estate of big awn of above 
per annum, and that he renued # 
very considerable farm ; 
be ei knew him charged with #8 
ill action, and that he was 
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ally esteemed in his neighbour- 
hood. : 

For farther information his lord- 
ship likewise sent for,the minister of 
the parish, who gave the sane favour 
able account of his parishioner, with 
this addition, that he was a constant 
churchman and a devoted communt- 
cant. 

These accounts rather increased 
his lordship’s perplexity, from which 
he could think of no expedient to de- 
liver himself, but by having a con- 
ference in private with the only per- 
wn whe could give him satisfaction. 
This he desired the sherifFto procure, 
who readily offered bis service, and 
brought about the desired interview, 

Upon the juryman’s being intro- 
duced to the judge, his lordship and 
he retired into a closet, where his 
lordship opened his reasons for de- 
siring that visit, making no scruple 
of acknowledging the uneasiness be 
was auder, and conjuring his visitor 
frankly to discover his reasons for 
acyaitting the prisoner, The jury- 
man returned for answer.that he 
had sufficient reasons to’ justify his 
coniuct, andthat he was neither a- 
fraid nor ashamed to reveal them, 
butas he had hitherto locked them 
upia hisown breast, and was ‘un- 
der no compulsion to disclose them, 
he expected his lordship would en- 
gage upon bis honeur to keep what 
he was about to unfold as secret as 
he himself had done: which his 
lordship having promised to do, the 
jerywan then proceeded to give his 
lordship the following account : 
“That the deceased being titheman 
of ibe parish where he (the juryman) 
wed, he had the morning of bis de- 
tease, been in his (the juryman’s) 
£Munds amongst his corn, and had 
fone him great injustice, by taking 
Mie thay his due, aod acting other- 
Wise in a most arbitrary mauner. 

‘ when he complained of this 
Meatment, he bad not only been a- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXIY. 
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bused with scurrilous language, but 
that the deceased had hkewise 
struck at him several times with his 
fork, and had actually wounded 
him iu two places, the scars of which 
wounds he then shewed his lordship ; 
thatthe deceased seeming bent on 
mischief, and he (the juryman) hav- 
ing no weapon to defend himself, 
had no other wav to preserve his 
own life, but by closing in with the 
deceased, and wrenching the fork 
oatof his hands; which having ef- 
fected, the deceased attempted to 
recover the fork, and in the scuffle 
received the two wounds which had 
occasioned his death ; that he was 
inexpressibly concerned at the acci- 
dent, and especially when the pri- 
soner was taken up on suspicion of 
the murder ; that the former assizes 
being just over, he was unwilling to 
surrender himself, and to coufess the 
matter, because his farm and affairs 
would have been ruined by his lying 
in. gaol so long ; that he was sure to 
have been acquitted, for that he had 
consulted the ablest lawyers apon 
the case, who had all agreed, that 
as the deceased had been the aggres- 
sor, he would only be guilty of man- 
slaughter at the most; that it was 
true he had suffered greatly in his 
own mind on the prisoner's account, 
but being well assured that imprison- 
meat would be of less ill consequence 
to the prisoner than to himself, he 
had suffered the law to take its 
course ; that in order to render the 
prisover’s confinement as easy to 
him as possible, he had given him 
every kind of assistance, and had 
wholly supportcd his family ever 
since ; that in order to get him clear- 
ed of the charge laid against him, he 
could think of no other expedient 
than that of procuring himself to 
be suinmoned oo the jury, and 
set atthe head of them, which with 
great labdur and expense he had ac- 
complished, having all dlong deter- 
cce 
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mined in his own breast, rather to 
die himself than sufler any harm to 
be done to the prisoner.” 

His lordship expressed great satis- 
faction at this account, and after 
thanking him for it, and making 
this further stipulation, that in case 
his Jordship should happen to sur- 
vive him, he might then be at liber- 
ty to relate this story, that it might 
be delivered down to posterity, the 
conference broke up. 

The juryman lived 15 years after- 
wards, the judge inquired after him 
every year, and happening to sur- 
vive bim, delivered the above rela- 
tion, | Liverpool Mercury. ] 

A few years ago, ad instance oC» 
curred at Armagh, which shows the 
danger of implicitly trusting to cir- 
cumstantial evidence in case of mur- 
der, The post-boy carrying the 
mail from Newry to Market-hill and 
A rmagh, was murdered on the read to 
Market hill, and his body found in 
a field atashort distance from the 
road. A porter who wrought on the 
quay at Newry was taken on suspi- 
cion, and on the trial at the ensuing 
Assives atArmagh, several witnesses 
swore, that they had seen this man, 
who was the more remarkable for 
being lame, follow the post-boy oa 
diflerent parts of the road. ‘The 
prisoner produced evidence of an 
alibi; but neither the Judge nor 
elevenvof the Jury believed bis de- 


fince. A general persuasion im- 


pressed most, or all the spectators of 


aA crowce « court, that he was yulilty ° 
One juror alone held out, and with- 
out being able 10 assign any cause 
ot his opposition to the general sene 
timent, refused to fd the man guilty, 
The other members of the jury at 
length complied with what they con- 
sidered an unreasonable scruple, and 
vareed to a verdict of acquittal, 
The Judge was much dissatished 
With the verdict, and ordered the 
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man to be detained in Prison till 
next assizes, to give an opportunity 
to the next of kin to the boy to pI. 
secute by appeal.* Shorily after 
the assizes, a notorious mail-robber 
was arrested on another charge 
when he confessed he had murdered 
the post- boy, He was afterwards 
tried, and found guilty of the map. 
der, and was executed. It is almow 
superfluous to mention, that the firg 
man was instantly liberated by order 
of the judge, when he received ap 
account of the acknowledgment of 
the real murderer. 
BON MOT. 

A lady having begged Madame 
de Cornuel to seek a governor for 
her son, specilying such a under 
of qualifications as never came to 
the lot of any one man; Madame 
de Cornuel wrote her the following 
answer: ‘Madam, I have iaguir 
ed after such a governor for your 
son as you have described; | have 
hot yet found one, but I shall con 
tinue my ingniries, and I assure 
you, that the instant thatI have met 
with one who exactly answers your 
description, {——shall marry him!” 

The new age of Lewis XI. 
NEW DISCO) ERY. 

A geatieman of some merit bas 
discovered’a very proper substitute 
for the harsh disagreeable term ad 
Regium Donum, which will net @ 
much hurt the feelings of the Re 
verend Fathers, by instituting te 
more moderate term of Bills payable 
at Six Months. 


~~ 
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*A prosecution by appeal, is a right 
given Rho relations of the deceased, # 
by his death have lost his services 10 * 
dict the murderer. Appeal docs net, * 
this case, bear the usual meaning of 4 
plying to one tribunal to alter the 

af pasichier couft.’ It’ is derived fom + 
more direct meaning of the Late 
uppello. It is a call for recompense fet 
injuries sustained by certain Beat re 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





The following pocm, by the celebrated Profetior 
Porson, was communicated to us by a friend, 
with the permission of Doctor Edward Perci- 
wal, of Lublin. 


THE DEVIL'S THOUGHTS. 


I ROM his bricistone bed, at break of day, 
A walking the Devil was gone, 
Just to look at his snug little farm the earth, 
And see how his stock went on. 


Over the hill and over the dale, 

He strutted aleng the plain, 

And backwards and forwards he switch’d 
bis long tail, 

Just asa gentleman switches his cane, 


He saw a lawyer killing a viper 

On a dunghill beside his stable ; 

* Oh! oh! (quoth the Devil,) this puts me 
in mind 

Of the story of Cain and Abel.” 


He saw an apothecary on a white horse 
Ride by on his vocation, 

Which put him in mind of his old friend 
—Death in the Revelation. 


He saw a cottage with a deuble coach- 
house, 

A cottage of gentility ; 

The sin of all sins which the Devil likes 
best, 

Is the pride that apes humility, 


As he page’d by tle Cold-Bath Fields, 

He peep'd into a solitary cell, 

And the Devil was pleas'd, for it gave him 
a hint 

For improving the dungeons of Hell. 


He saw @ Turnkey in a trice 

Fetter a croublesome blade, 

* Nimbly “(qaoth the Devil,) do fingers 
move 

When a man is pleas'd with his trade.” 


He saw the Turnkey unfetter a man 

With but little expedition, 

Which put him in mind of the long de- 
bates 

On the slave-trade abolition. 


He popt his head into a rich bookseller’s, 
Says he, “ Sir, we're both of one College, 
For 1 myself like a cormorant once 

Sai perch’d on the tree of knowledge.” 





He saw a pig right rapidly 

Adown the river float, 

The pig swam well, but everystroke 
Was cutting his own throat: 


Old Nicholas grinn’d, and switch'd his tail 
With joy and admiration, 

As he thought on his own child Victory 
And his darling babe Taxation, 


General Gascoyne’s fiery face 

He view'd with consternation, 

And back to Hell his way he didtake, 
For the Devil thought, by a slight mistake, 
*l'was the general conflagration 


TO PORTIUS. 


PorTIWs, farewell, thy love is o'er, 
Yet let us part in amity ; 

May Heaven its choicest, richest store 
Of blessings, Portius, shed on thee, 


But know, I too can conquer love, 
Cana calm the agonizing sigh, 

‘Thy image from my breast remove, 
And chide the tear that fills my eye,, 


aa 


SONG. 
W HEN first my Sandy talked of love 


I was not quite sixteen, 
But soon, too soon, his power I felt, 
And knew what love did mean. 


Yet still whene’er he urged his tale, 
I blushing turned away, 

And strove to hide my secret thoughts, 
While Sandy thus would say: 


«* Ah why, loved girl, this cold reserve, 
Which in thy looks I see, 
Thou know’st I leve thee, then, my fair, 

In pity smile on me.” 


At lone bs ardent prayers prevail'd, 
My hand I did resign ; 
Now [| atm his, let what will come, 
and Sandy thou art mine. 
Fa 


A MOTHER TO HER INFANT 


Lrrre Lydia, darling child, 
Cherub infant, baby mild, 
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while thy little eye-lids close 

in rosy sleep, in soft repose, 

Each opening charm my time beguiles, 
Quivering lips, and angel smiles, 
Oatstretched hand, and heaving breast, 
Murmering sighs, but half expresc: 

Oh! emblem sweet of all that’s fair, 
innocence devoid of care; — 

gearcely reason’s dawning light 
peams in these eyes, 80 blue, so bright, 
But when she shines with broader beam, 
0! may the virtues be thy theme ; 

May thy footsteps never stray, 

ia folly’s path, from wisdoim’s way: 

Then the hope and joy chou'lt be 

Of parents who now doat on thee, 





Ts the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


elle 


Tue underneath verses were twice offer- 
ed for publication in periodical prints of 
this city, but they appeared with a variety 
of incorrections; should you think them 
worthy a place in your collection, your 
giving them insertion, will’ oblige 

Very truly yours, 


Dublin, 1815. Amicus, 


SONG, 


4Air—“ GARRYONE.” 
lL. 


On: the heart that’s by ruthless intoler- 
ance led, 
Whilst the tempest of bigotry rages, may 
smile, 
Bat then, ah! let the tear of compassion 
be shed, 
O'er the errors of men, and forgive them 
the while. 
For, how dark sve’er our fortunes be, 
lf we're rul'd by mercy’s sacred sway, 
Round the soul, from gloomy rancour free, 
The — of enjoyment will fervently 
pay. 
Oh! then, intsmen, heed not the malice 
of knaves, 
Nor your pity withhold from th’ intoler- 
ant mind, 
the wages corruption bestows on her 
slaves, 


Cannot equal the sting which remorse 
leaves behind ! 


. i. 
While we blame the rd 
upes, the poor 
fanatic crew, ces en sf 
their prejudice please, and leave 
country aside, 
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Shall we rank with such fools, and indulge 
hatred too, 
Or be men,—and forgive them with 
true Irish pride ? 
Oh! his morals ’tis, and not the man, 
That will share th’ abhorrence of the 
just, 
And if our dear island love we can, 
Bear love to her sons, tho’ unworthy we 
must ! 
Oh! then, Inisumen, heed not the malice 
of knaves, 
Nor your pity refuse the intolerant mind, 
For the wages corruption retails to her 
slaves, 
Cannot equal the sting which remorse 
leaves behind! 


——= 
SONG. 


Air—“* Tut Brown Iaisa Gir...” 


I. 


Enxin, sure thy artless lay, 
Dear to kindest “ympey 
True to tend’rest tones of love, 
Stole its note from world’s above! 
Yes! olf yes! ’tis Heaven to hear 
Strains to heavenly feeling dear, 
Wak'd by angels like to thine; 
Oh! the anthem is divine ! 

Il. 
Lives the bosom can deny, 
To the soft complaint—a sigh ? 
Or refuse compassion’s flow 
To thy hero’s song of wo? 
Oh! celestial is the spell, 
Breathing thro’ thy plaintive shell ! 
Ev'n his heart to grief responds, 
Whilst che dark foe seals thy bonde. 


Like the tears which cherubs shed 
O’er a pious mortal’s head, 
(Mingling pity’s dew with love !) 
ifacrime his weakness prove: 
Erin, while thy numbers die, 
Qn their lip’s the gen’rous sigh 
To thy feuds devoutly giv’n, 
By the fav'rite fair of Heav’g ! 
av. 


Wilt thou—wilt thou ne’er invite 
Union's morn and Freedom’s light ? 
Must thy feuds, thy tyrant’s pow’r, 
Cast in gioom thy tairest hour? 
Must thy daughters weep in vain, 
Brothers weaving discord’s chain? 
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Eain ! Extn! wake, awake !— 
Rise in love :—the bondage break! 


EE 
FAREWELL SONG. 


Has friendship made 
A stock in trade 
For hypocrites to barter? 
Ah, no!—the bond 
Which angels own d, 
By worldly craft's profaned; 


ADDRESSED TO A HIGHLY ESTREMED The law of love, 


FRIEND. 


First fram'd above, 
No selfish act contained. 


« Those who have lov’d the fondest—the 


purest, 


“Too often have wept o'er the dream Ah !—=tho’ unkind 
~ , 


they believ'd ; 


“ And the heart that has slumber’d in 


friendship securest, 


“ Is happy indeed if ‘twere never de- 


ceiv'd.” 


Moore. 


Air—* KILirKeanxy.” 
I. 


Ou: fare thee well ! 
I'll love thee still 
With sterling pure devotion, 
And own this smile, 
All pure from guile, 
While this heart's pulse has motion. 
Yet whilst I'll steer 
Thro’ life’s lone sphere, 
By cold ill-nature shaded, 
Down mem’ry’s steep 
Look back and weep, 
O'er scenes whose truth has faded ! 


il. 


Oh! Nature, when 
The souls of mer: 
Receiv'd thy holy charter, 


This feeling mind 


Embrace thy chain, 
And own thy reign, 

Ev’n with affection fonder ; 
For, Oh! where’er 
The footstep fair 

Of truest love is glowing, 
Each trace will tura 
To orbs that burn, 


[ Nov, 


O’er former views shall wander! 


While mem’ry’s tears are flowing! 


IV. 


Let hope divine 
That truth like mine 


Shall in some love possess thee; 


Yet hate him not, 
Tho’ dark his lot, 


Who ne’er shall cease to bless thee ! 


Then, Oh, adieu! 
Thy worth Ill view 


With truth’s most fond devotion, 


And love,—tho’ ne’er 
Thy love I'll share, 


Whilst this heart’s pulse has motion! 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


Specification’ of the Patent granted to Jacob 
Samuel Eschanzier, of Gibraltar, Esquire, 
and ‘Henry Constantine Jennings, of Mareh- 
mront-street, Russell-Square, in the County of 
Middlesex, Gentleman ; Jor a new mode of 
manufacturing, using and applying, certain 
articles, by means of which mariners a 
ether persons may be saved from di swaing, 


N compliance with the said proviso, I 
the said Henry Constantine Jennings 
do hereby specify and declare the nature 


in eleven equal sections or 
. e 





—— ~~ 


which the same is to be perf 
lows, viz. ‘Take thirteen feet 
of stout calico, of about two feet eig* 
inches in breadth, or other 
proper to serve as ticken or 


bed; double it, and sew it together aem™ 
Jivisions ther: 


of my said invention, and the manner a 
ormed, 23 fo 


covering for 4 
cress, 








otion! 





e of thirty-six inches (cube), 

ag ry way, in he middle of this 
«9 thus sewn; then sew up the end 
sad ane of the long sides, leaving the mid- 
dle section Oped, and also one side for 
the introduction of the cork, &e. as here- 
sherdirected : sew the square in the mid- 
dle on each side. This being done mea- 
wre ove bushel of cork, more or less, ac- 
cording to the size of che bed <if it should 
hemade larger or smaller than above stat- 
ed.) The cork thus to be applied to fill- 
ing or being put into the cover of the bed, 
is to be prepared in a stone mill, no inat- 
terof what dimensions. ‘This mill may 
bemade, sothat it possesses the power of 
tearing OF grinding cork-shavings, cute 
tings, or old corks, or cork cut from the 
wlid bark into pieces of uneven size, not 
exceeding in magnitude the bigness of peas, 
pot being less than saw-cust or gun-pow- 
der, asif made too small it will sink, and 
the former will be too hard to lie upon. 
The power required for working the mill 
inwhich the cork is to be ground must 
be regulated by the quantity operated 
upon at any one time, sO as to render it 
soft and small, as abovementioned, and 
cleansed of bark and dust. The kind 
of mill necessary for this operation is 
of the same description as in com- 
mon use for grinding peas, beans, d&c. 
with horizontal stones, which will render 
the cork sufficiently soft and small, and 
when sifted, washed, and dried, becomes 
ft for use, though it will answer the pur- 
pose without being sifted, washed, or 
dred. The bushel measure of cork, (or 
other quantity, according to the size to 
which the bed may be made) must be e- 
qually divided into each section of the 
ewedcover of calico (or other material 
proper for the purpose) until each section 
vetwo-thirds or better full, This done, 
®wthe open parts up, and tack horse 
hair all over the outside of this case, in 
Quantity about four or five pounds, equal- 
ly and smoothly Jistriduced, though a less 
quantity may suffice. After this, slip the 
‘se imo an outer case, made of brown 
holland or bed-tick, just as fancy dictates, 
wing the horse-hair tacked, as before 
nbed, between the two cases. ‘Then 


Pade up, (this outer case being pre- 


sad the. made a bag or sack.) cut the hole 


same dimensions as the one in the 
Olde case out of the middie, and sew 


two parts of the cases together, viz.on- 


four sides of these holes, or 
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round them, or in whatever form the hole 


may be made. Place this on a frame, and 
tuftic in the same manner as beds are 
done generally in finishing. Make a bag, 
corresponding in shape with the hole in 
the middle, above described, and fill it as 
a cushion, with horse-hair, flock, or any 
like article, and sewit up; to this fasten 
in the middle a hood, made of any kind of 
cloth or linen ; over which fasten a rope, 
to tie it under the chin. It must then be 
connectedto the bed by a tape, sewn to 
one of the sides of the hole, and when used 
as a bed the cushion must be put.in the hole 
to fill it up, rendering the bed complete. 
After this, sew three tapes, or any other 
similar strong article, in equal distances 
from the hole, to the sides, or entirely 
across the bed, and one in the middle of 
the bottom of the bed, to pass under the 
legs. The three ropes or strings are for 
the purpose of lashing the bed to the bedy, 
and must be of the necessary length and 
strength for that purpose. A small loop 
of tape, or other proper article, must be 
sewn on, about breast high, to the oppo- 
site side and end of the bed to these tapes, 
to receive the oneattached to the end of 
the bed, which secures the bed to the bod 

and renders the preserver complete. It is 
highly important these tapes or strings 
should be of sufficient strength to secure 
the bed permanently on the body to pro- 
duce the desirable effect of the body being 
as it were so united with the bed as to be 
of one substance when floating together. 
The head must be put through the hole ; 
the stringed side being over the back, with 
the strings outside; the hood on to the 
head, and tied under the chin; then lash 
the ties as tight as possible; all of which 
may be accomplished in a very short time. 


This is the inveptor’s favourite way of 


making the mattress, though it must be 
evident there are many other modes to be 
found varying more or less from this, and 
no human ipventiou can at once retain the 
variety of modes that may be adapted, such 
as sewing the inside case in more or less 
number of sections, putting in more or 
less horse-hair, or substituting for horse- 
hair flock or other materials, with pockets, 
loops, or places for holding provisions, 
arms, or other property. Or, for the 
outside or inside cases, other kinds of thin 
or strong linens of calicot, &e, &e.: or 
by onutting the inside case, and using only 
a greater proportion of cork alone, or mix- 
ed with horse-hair, feathers, down, or 
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flock, &c. and then tufted, and formed 
into a bed; as also by making it with an 
inside case, filled with cork, and sewed 
horizontally, or long ways, or diagonally, 
Or otherwise varying the disposition of the 
articles used to produce the same, or near- 
ly the same, effect, or without an hood 
or strings, straps of leather, and buckles, 
tapes, ropes, or linen tapes, &c. or with 
an inside case filled with cork alone, and 
an outside case over it, either with more 
or less cork inside. 

The whole art of rendering the various 
kinds of beds buoyant, consists chiefly in 
preparing the cork, so as to render it soft 
and small, taking ¢are that it be not act- 
ually powdered, or too small and fine, 
when it would sink, nor too large, when 
it would be unfit to sleep on. It ‘is ob- 
vious, no human means can define any ex- 
act methed in doing this, or define every 
method of accomplishing it. Boats’ cush- 
ions, or seats, may be fitted in stout cases, 
bound rowud or plain, to the size and 
shape of the boats’ seats, and thwarts, di- 
vided into parts if too long or too large, 
with straps or strings Sewn on, to secure 
them to the body. 

In witness whereof, &c. 





CERTIFICATE, 
We, the undersigned, were present at 
an exhibition of the new-invented life-pre- 
server, possessing the character of a com- 
mon staman’s mattress. The experiment 
was made by twoseamen, We are perfectly 
satisfied of the extreme buoyancy of the 
bed; the certuin power it possesses of 
keeping the body afloat for avy length of 
time, as well as the case of swimming with 
ft on, Wealso think it valuable for pre- 
serving the body and head from injury by 
pieces of wreck, rocks, &c., and we are 
of opinion, it would be of great service in 
case of ship-wreck on a jee shore. 
C. Bickerton, Admiral. 
W. A. Montacvu., 
I. TRonwaBaIDGE. 
Portsmouth, ' arch 9, °1 815. 
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On Tanning with the Bark of Larch; by 
Thomas White, Esq. 
From the Communications of the Board of 
Agriculture. 
Some years ago, alter my late father’s 
antations at Woodlands, near Durham, 
ad made cousiderable progress, (for which 
he had the honour of receiving from the 
Society of Arts and Sciences in London 
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nine gold and two silver medals) he 
mongst other projects, thought thar he 
bark of the larch tree might be seta § 
tanning leather ; but was prevailed 
to give up the experiment, by some 
son who, I suppose, classed this tree with 
the fir tribe, instead of the cedar, How, 
ever, in June last, whilst some worknes 
were taking off the bark froma y 

of larch trees intended for building 
found the natls of their fingers ; 
which induced me to try whether It. would 
tan leather or not, a purpose I was very 
soon satisfied it would answer most effes. 
ually. I then procured two calf-skins, of 
equal price, weight, and substance, and 
immersed one in an infusion of oak: bark, 
of amazing fine quality, such as can fare 
ly be purchased, and the other in theam 
proportion of larch-bark, from a vey 
small: tree, each skin remaining exact 
the same time in its respective tan-pit; 
and during the operation, I repeatedly 
weighed a measure of larch liquor aging 
the oak, and always found the formner® 
preponderate; the consequence of whith 
was, that the skin tanned with larch ik 
thicker in the hand, and heavier, andwa 
also tiner in the grain, and of a lighter @ 
lour., . , 

I sent these two skins to the-Sotiey a 
Arts and Sciences in August last, aod pm 
as many hides, equally divided, into each 
of the two tan-pits as nearly exhauded 
their strength; at ihe expiration of whith 
time, the Jarch liqnid appeared to tart 
the. superiority both in astringenty md 
weight. 

I have been since employed in tantin? 
hides of cows. and horses with larch-bart, 
which of course require much longer tim 
than calf-skins, but promise juit as fair to 
arrive at perfection, 1 have tried ae 
equal quantities of larch and oak 
mashed in hot-water, and apphed whea 
cold to the skins, and with the same effec 
as in the former case. 1 also 
birch with the larch, but was sooa 0 
vinced that the former, from its 
in tanning, and apparently exhausted #2 
after proceeding a certain m 
very inferior, and yet it sold in my Beigh 
bourhood for half the price of oak. Wist 
then, I ask, must be the value of farch? 

Although | ath Happy to think, chat te 
discovery, from the immense 
in this coiintin will in some anne 
make the bark unnecessary, ? ports 
ditional pleasure in the certaialy 
answering other very important perp 
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diz. of promoting planting, and inducing 

femen_to thin their woods, which, in 
my professional excursions of laying out 
groands, and planting byecoatract, I have 
often most strendously recommended, but 
wthour’prevailing upon some to do so, 
ftom the difficulty of selling their weed- 
ings, which expense will be much more 
dun repaid by the price of the bark, 
should the body of the tree be even suffer= 
ed to rot on the ground. 

ie must be observed, that oak bark can 
only be taken’ from the tree during about 
reo months inthe year, whereas larch can 
he collected from about March to the end 
of August, and at infinitely a cheaper 
rite, as a whole tree, whatever length it 
may be, can be stripped from one end to 
the other entire with the greatest ease. 

Since leaving Woodlands, I have ree 
ceived a most favourable report from a 
tinier, who has converted the leather in- 
wo shoes, of which he speaks very highly, 
w well as of its superiority for gloves, 
idles, &c.; he adds also, that, in his 
doinion, it is not only equal to oak-bark, 
but even better, on account of its tanning 
quicker. 

Doctor Hope speaks favourably of it.. 
| have also inquired of Patterson, the sad- 
ler, about buff leather, who manufactures 
it; and he says no bark is used in the 
process, but only oil. 

Mew -randum'—In another communica- 

tion from Mr. White, dated June 26; 
1812, he states, that “on passing through 
Hesham, he was happy to see shoes made 
from leather tanned with the larch-bark ; 
tnd was told, that the glovers were so 
well convinced of its exceliency, that they 
éeclared they would-use nothing else, if 
they could get a sufficient supply.” In ad- 
ditioa to which pleasing intelligence, he 
is bad an order for much more larth- 
bark annually than he can supply, for 
mking leather of a light colour for book- 
binding, &e, 
_ The experiments made by Mr. White, 
laduce him to believe, that’ larch-bark is 
sot oaly equal to oak in every particular, 
bit uperior ia regard tothe articles above 
mentioned, and for many other purposes. 
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_ Veroations on Larch ; by his Grace the Dube 


vf Atholl, Transmitied to the, commeigsioners 
. Naval Revision, in May, 1807, 
(rom the Communications of the Board 
of Agriculture.) 


h isnow thirty years [1777] since I have 
MELTAIT MAG. NO. LXIV. 
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cutand used larch for different purposes ; 
and, as yet, [have met with no instance 
to induce me to depart from my opinion, 
that larch is the most valuable acquisition, 
in point of useful timber, that has ever 


been 


introduced 


imto Scotland: and f 


speak from having used and cut larch of 
from fifty to sixty years growth, 


7 


The small larch { have used were thinned 
ont of plantations for upright pailing, rails, 


and hurdles. 


Those fit for sawing were 


sawn through the middie; the smaller 
used round, with the bark on. 1 have 
found young larch so used more durable 
than oak copse-wood of twenty-four years’ 


growth, 


The larger and older larch which I have 
cut have been used for a variety of 


purposes, 


Boats built of it have been 


found sound, when the ribs made of oak, 


forty ad: old, were decayed. 


years 
of larch, 


I have for 


wilt all my ferry and fishing- boats 


In mill-work, and especially in mill. 
axles, (whereoak only used formerly to be 


employed,) larch has 


been substituted 


[1806] with the best effect. Last winter, 
incutting up an old decayed mill-wheel, 
those parts of the water-cogs which had 
been repaired with larch [1786] about 
twenty years before, though black on the 
surface, on the hatchet being applied, 
were found as suund and fresh as whien 


put up. 


There is net a sufficient quantity of larch 
of fir growth to bring that wood into gene. 
ral use for country purposes; but such as 
has been cut and sold has brought 2s, per 


foot, in some instances more, 


About seven 


years ago [1800] I received twelve guineas 
for a single larch tree, of" fifty years 


growth. 


I was atthe same time offered 


£.20 for another larch which I declined 
cutting. The tree suld had eighty-nine 
solid square feet of wood, and the pur- 
chasers cut two, if not three, axles for mills 


out of it. 


Last year 


[1806] I cut out twenty larch 


trees from a clump, where they stood too 
thick. 1 left the finest trees standing, and 
received one hundred guineas for the twen- 
ty trees taken out, being at the rate of 25. 
per foot. The largest of the twenty trees 
measored one hundred and five feet in 
length, five feet eleven ipches in girth, at 
four feet from the ground, and ‘contained 
ninety-four square feet of timber. One 
tree measured one huridred and six feet ; 
two, on@ hundred aud seven; and one, 
one hundred and nine feet in length ; ‘byt, 
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being drawn up by standing too close, did 
not contain so much solid wood as the first. 

It is not in the quality only of the wood 
that I consider the larch a great acquisie 
tion, but in the nature of the ground, 
where it will not only grow luxuriantly, 
but, | am persuaded, will arrive at a size 
fit for any purpose to which wood can be 
applied. 

The lower range of the Grampian hills, 
which. extend to Dunke!d, are in altitude 
from one thousand to twelve hundred fect 
above the level of the sea ; they are in gee 
neral barren, and are composed of mountain 
schist, slate, and iron-stone. Up to the 
highest tops of these, larch grow luxuri- 
antly, where the Seotch fir, formerly con- 
sidered the hardiest tree of the north, can- 
not rear its head. In considerable tracks, 
where fragments of shivered rocks are 
strewed so thick that vegetation scarcely 
meets the eye, the larch puts out as strong 
and vigorous shoots as are to be fouad m 
the valleys below, or ia the most sheltered 
sifuations. 

i have been employed, for the last five 
years, in forming a very extensive plan- 
tation of larch, on mouatains similar to 
what 1 have described. ‘The plantation 
embraces a tract of nearly eighteen hun- 
dred Scotch acres, nearly fifteen buadred 
of which L bave already planted [1807] 
mostly with larch : placing Scotch fir only 
in the wet grounds where larch will not 
grow, and mixing spruce on the highest 
points with larch ; finding, from experi- 
ence, that that tree is next in value to, 
and thrives in Alpine situations almost e- 

ually with, the larch. : 

In all the larch which I have cut I have 
never met with one instance of decay ; but 
Lhave seen larch cut in wet situations and 
tilly soil on law moors some miles from 
Daukeld, which were decaymg at the 
heart. The larch i» certainly an Aipine 
tree, and docs not thrive ia wet situas 
Tons 

About twelve years ago.[h795] a species 
of blight appeared on the larch, which io 
low sitvattions destroyed numbers, The 
season in which this was observed to aay 
extent the frosts were very severe late io 
the spring, and the clouds of frost. fog, 
whieh rested on the larch on calm morn 
ings when just comming into leaf, produced 
the blight. I did not find trees above 
twenty-five or thirty feet in height affect» 
ed by it; neither did it appear at all on 
the higher grounds, where a slight breeze 
ei air could shake the trees. For eight or 
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ten years past scvere frosts at the end of 
spring and beginning of summer 
partially brought blights, nearly 

ing the flower of the larch; which Xa 
prevented my having been able to obtain 
larch seed in the quanuty I wished in on 
derto carry my itention into effec te 
cover ail the mountainous tract near Dun. 
keld belonging ia property to me with the 
larch, which, am persuaded, at the diy 
tance of sixty or seventy years from plan. 
ing will be fit for most naval pu 

The comparative value of larch and 
Scotch fir will not bear calculation, I sold 
a larch [1800] of fifty years old for twely 
guineas. A fir of the same age, and jg 
the same soil, was worth fifteen shill 
A fall of snow will destroy, im one might, 
and break and tear down sometimes more 
than one third of a fir plantation, This 
I have often experienced at all ages, 
High winds also destroy firs in pumben 
The larch are never broken by snow ; and 
very seldom torn up by winds, and 
then only ia single trees. Scotch firs ant 
bad and sbalby. growers. (with me at leae) 
at about eigbt hundred feet of altitude 
Larch grow” luxuriantly some hundred 
feet higher. : 

The, late Duke of Atholl, my father, 

was the first who formed plantations » 
round Dunkeld or Blair, [1765] t ay 
extent. Heonly began forty-two 
ago. The quantity of ald larch Leould # 
present [1807] spare, therefore, cannot be 
considerable ; but should the Board, from 
any thing | have said of it durabilityis 
boats, &c. be inclined to make eral f 
naval purposes, | cou!d perhaps furnishfer 
that purpose forty or fifty tons. Or,! should 
be extremely ready and happy to 1 
to effect experiments, if the Board 
think fit to direct the making of any, ® 
prove the strength, weight, durabili 
of larch wood. 
I wonld not have troubled you, gentle. 
men, with the foregoing detail, bet ftv 
a thorough conviction, that larch tober 
may be used in many instances & 4 a 
tute for oak, 

That this substitute may be had off 
prime quality in sixty or seventy 7 
from the period of planting: ~  _ 

Aad, lastly, titat this substitute | be 
the prodace of otherwise barren ae 
profitable mountains ; whereas : 
will always be fownd to thrt 
lands sudhnrieatinn from, or weil adapted 
to agricultural purposes, andy mare pu 
cularly to the growth of wheat, ; 
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iption of 4 new Machine for raising Wa- 
ter for the Irrigation 4f Land ; by Denys de 


Moatfort.. ane ye 
(From the Bililiotheque Physico-Econo- 
mique.) 


Nothing can be of greater <fotet to 
the cultivators of land than to have plenty 
of water at their disposal, as nothing is 
more easy. than to cut ditches or furrows 
in the land to be filled with water, that 
it may be always at hand when it is re- 
wired: but, notwithstanding the vicinity 
of water, it frequeatly happens that the 
furrows cannot very easily be filled on ac- 
count of various local circumstances. Many 
machines have been contrived for the pur- 

of raising water for irrigation, but 
in general they have not attained the pro- 
posed endin every respect, as some are 
very expensive, and consequently beyond 
the means of many cultivators, and others 
uke up too much timeand labour. There 
is, besides another sort, which are sub- 
ject to certain conditions’ and localities, 
and of this description are those which 
ae put in motion by the wind or by 
sreams, 


In this classmay be ranked Montgolfier’s 
hydraulic ram ;. which, although a very 
ingenious invention, absolutely requires a 
fail or current of water, as a moving force 
wraise the water above its level; and if 
itis placed on the borders of a river it 
encumbersthe bed of the river, and im- 
pedesthe navigation. Struck with these in- 
conveniences, and especially that this ma- 
chinewhich in other respects is so coms 
plete, remains immoveable, and is of no 
ue in ponds and standing waters, we 
have directed our efforts to the contriv- 
mtofa simple machine, not expensive 
laits first construction, easily kept in or- 
der, and capable of raising water under 
“ycircumstances even to the summit of 
*mountain : and in order to obviate every 

ction, as well as to embrace every 
required object, we have —— confined 
ourselves to the following conditions ; 

It. Simplicity in the constru¢tion. 


“d. That it should be maintained and 
"spared at a trifling expense, 
. Sd. That it should be easily removed 
tad transported from place to place. 

Rh. That it should be capable of being 


Dt to the rapid and confined stgéams, 


we 49 ponds and other stagualit wa- 
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5th. That it should require no subter- 
raneous conduits. 

6th. That it should be capable of being 
kept in a place for any length of time. 

7th. That it should require but little la- 
bour to work it. 

8th. That it should be capable of being 
put in motion by any moving power what- 
ever. 

The whole machine consists only of a 
common ladder, made strong, and with 
square sides, furnished with puilies, and 
a common pair of bellows fixed to it, which 
are also made as strong as possibfe. In the 
place of an end or short tube these bellows 
have a prolonged tube attached to theneck, 
or rather a succession of tubes screwed on 
to each other, and which contain a valve 
at their base, that closes by its own weight, 
and by that means prevents the water a- 
bove it from returning. ‘The bellows have 
besides a handle on the moveable wing, 
which serves to hold the cotd that is made 
to put the whole in motion, And this 
cord, which runs over the four pullies, is 
joined at the top by a ring, which being 
seized by the hands, and moved to the 
right and the left, puis the bellows 
intg play, raises the water in thie as- 
cending tube, and corducts it by means 
of tire bent tubes wherever it is wanted. 

Now, the fact is, that the bellows thus 
put into motion have the same effect in 
water asin the air, which is pushed by the 
pressure of the fluid with which it is filled, 
and has no issue but by the tube, suppos- 
ing the holes in the side of the bellows to 
be closed by the valve, And whatever 
be the length and diameter of the ascends 
ing tubes, the water will be raised exactly 
in proportion as the power employed ex- 
ceeds its weight. 

This machine is so simple, that itis sur- 
prising it should not have occurred to 
any person before. 
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Method of giving a fine Nankeen colour to Cate 
ton Stuffi; by M. Hess. 


(From the Bulletin des Newesten.) 


A decoction of willow leaves is made 
with pure water; it is passed through a 
piece of linen, and a colution af glue and 
water is poured on it until the decoction 
ceases to be turbid. ‘The willow-leaves 
contain, besides the colouring principle, a 
considerable portion of tannin, . which 
tarnishes the colour that isto be given t@ 
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the stuff; on this account, therefore, the 
glue is mixed with the decoction, in order 
to precipitate the tannin. 


The decoction thus prepared may be 
used for dyeing spun or wove cotton with- 
out any further preparation. The shades 
of colour may be varied at pleasure. 
When the dye ts completed the cotton is 
put into a bath of nitric acid and water, to 
give tlie colour more brilliancy and solidi- 
ty. This colour is so fine and solid, and 
the processso simple, that it may be pre- 
pared without the assistance of dyers. 
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Preparation of a fireeproof and Water pref 
Cement. 

To half a pint of rfidk put an equal quan. 
tity of vinegar, in order to curdle it; thea 
separate the curd from the whey, and miz 
the whey with the whites of four or fig. 
eggs, beating the whole well 
When it is well mixed add a little quick, 
lime through a sieve, until it has acquired 
the consistence of a thick paste, 

With this cement broken vessels and 
cracks of all kinds may be mended, & 
dries quickly, and resists the action of 
fire and water. 
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‘mals, inanimate bodies, &c.: illustrat- 
ed with a beautiful wood cut of a botani- 
cal clock ; by Joseph Taylor, 6s. 

An Essay on the signs of murder in new 
bora children: translated from the French 
of Dr. P. O’Mahon, Professor of Forensic 
Medicine in the Medical School at Paris, 


id . 
ciadienlees of Virgilius; by S. Morell, 


po complete Collection of English pro- 
verbs; by John Ray, M.A. 12s. — 
A Treatise on Human Happiness ; by 


W. Stevens, D.D. 7s. 
A Treatise on Politeness, intended for 
the use of the youth of both sexes; trans- 


lated from the French, by a Lady, 10s. 6d. 
bds. 


The History of the Literature of .the — 


North of Europe; translated from the 
French, by J. C. Sismondi. 
NOVELS, TALES. AND ROMANCES, 

The Wife and the’ Lover; by Miss 
Holeroft, 3 vols. : 

The Merchant’s Widow and Family, 
%, 

The Young Northern Traveller; or, 2 
Tour through Sweden, Russia, &c. 3s, 6d. 

The Ordeal; 3 vols, 18s. bds. 

Courtly Annals; or independence the 
true nobility; by Richard Matthew, Esq. 
22s. 

Adelaide ; or, the counter charm, 5 
vols, 

Pierre and Adeline; or, the Romance of 
the Castle. 

The splendour of adversity ; a domestic 


sory. 
POETRY. 

Paddy Carey; a popular Irish song; 
arranged for a military band; by John 
Whitaker, 4s. 

Loyal Lamentations ; or, the poetic ad- 
dresses of all the Paddies: presented to 
his Grace the Duke of R......d, on his 
being recalled from the government of Ire- 
land, 4s, bds. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque 
Observations on Poriugal; by G. Laud- 
man, part Sd, 21s. 

The Debate in the House of Commons, 
April Sth, on Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill 
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on punishment of high treason; by Basil 
Montagu, Esq. 28. 6d. 

Remarks on Methodism; by a Minister 
of the Church of England, 7s. 6d. 

The actions of the Enniskillen Men; 
from their first taking up arms in 1688, in 
defence of the Protestant religion, their 
lives, aud liberties, to the landing of Duke 
Schomberg in Ireland ; by the Rev. Ane 
drew Hamilton, Rector of Kilskerry, 
Belfast, reprinted from the ociginal edition of 
1690 ; Ss. 4d. 


SERMONS. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. 
John Simpson; a sérmon preached at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Bath, on the 29th of 
August, 1813; by J. Hunter, Js. 6d, 

A Sermoa preached before thesupport- 
ers of the Unitarian Fund; by E. Butcher, 
Is, 

A Sermon preached at the Foundling 
Hospital, May 2, 1813 ; the day on which 
several young persons attended divine 
service to return thanks for their educa 
tion; by the Rev. James Pinnock, A.M. 
1s. 6d. 

Sermons selected and abridged from 
minor authors; by the Rev. S. Chapham, 
vol. ] and 2, £.1 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Marsh's Fact; or, a congratulatory 
address to all Church members of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society; by the 
Rev. Charles Simeon, A.M, Is. ° 

The Book of Wonders, marvellous and 
true ; by Joanna Southcott, Is, 9d. 

The History of the Beast of the Apoca- 
lypse ; by Capt. Maitland, 2s. 

Strictures on reading the Church ser- 
vice, arranged from Sheridan’s Art of 
Reading, and chiefly designed for candi- 
dates for orders, 5s. 


TRAVELS, 


Travels in the Pyrenees; containing a 
description of the principal symmits, pass- 
es, and vallies: translated from the French 
of M. Ramond ; by E. Gold. 

Narrative of a Tour, in the year 1667, 
to La Grande Charterense and Alet; by’ 
Dom. Claude Lanceiot. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS, 


CO. DOWN CATHOLIC MEETING. 
NEWRY, MONDAY, ocTosBeR 19, 


‘ A numerous and respectable Meeting of 
the Catholics of this County was held this 
day, at the Sessions-house in this town. 


Witsiam Topo Jones was unanimously called 
to the Chair. 


The Chairman having read the requisi- 
tion by which the Meeting was convened, 


Mr. Charles Hamilton ‘Teeling rose, and 
spoke as follows :—“ With extreme reluc- 
tance, Sir, I come forward to address you, 
and this most respectable assembly, on an 
Occasion so important as the present; and 
sincerely do I wish, that the Resolutions 
which I now hold had been committed to 
abler hands, though they do not require 
my advocacy; they are the production, 
Sir, of our invaluable friend, to whose ta- 
lents this county was indebted for the Re- 
solutions adopted at the last General Meet- 
ing: they speak the language of truth, 
and breathe the feelings of the heart; but 
whether they will merit the approbation 
of our enemies, is not, I presume, a ques- 
tion for our consideration ; for what lan- 
guage can we use, what garb can we put 
on, what deportment must we bear, to 
please our imperious masters? Ever prone 
to censure, ever active to misrepresent, 
alike ungenerous as insincere, and unfeel- 
ing as the narrow limits of their shallow 
policy is confined ; every language have 
we used, every garb have we worn, 
every assurance have we given, to sooth 
the passions of their angry nature, or 
touch the heart with feelings for cur 
wrongs, and unexampled patience in op- 
pression. We have humbly solicited, we 
have respectfully bowed; we have been 
rejected unbeard, and dimissed in scorn. 
We have addressed them in the language 
of wee, and we have been mocked for our 
sufferings; we have approached them in 
the garb of penance, though guilty of no 
crime; we have bowed beiore the thresh 
old of the Constitution, nor presumed to 
approach its sanctuary ; and we have only 
experienced contempt for our debasement. 
Then have we presumed to remind them, 
that we are inhabitants of a common soil, 
that we uphold by taxation the revenues 
of the state, ghat we swell by our numbers 
her militaryfame, that we have increased 










by our industry her commerce ang 
wealth; and we simply ask the Tights of 
citizeus for such services in return: but 
our right is denied, our services are unr 
quited, and our prayer is given to the 
empty winds. Good God! when the big 
otted remonstrance of a besotted cor 
tion claims the serious attention of ap ~ 
sembled senate,. the humble Memoria} of 
oppressed millions has been spurned in Com 
tempt: yet we do not despair ; though in 
sulted, we are not fallen; though m 
we are not appalled; still we hold thebright 
form of liberty in view, we pursue it, and 
we will pursue it, until the possessiog 
shall be ours. Again we are summoned 
to our annual toil, another year of Egyp. 
tian bondage has been numbered, agan 
we resume the task of labour, and agsia, 
perhaps, we are doomed to bitter di 
pointment: yet not disheartened by the 
past, not desponding of the future, not dip 
mayed by disappoimtment, nor enerved by 
defeat; but with augmented numbers and 
rebounding strength, aided by all that is 
enlightened.in.the land. Protestant see 
rity linked with Catholic freedom, and the 
happiness of a common country restingos 
the energies of both, no longer do we 
lowly crouch to kiss the threshold from 
whence we have been lately spurned, but, 
bold in numbers and our country’s cause, 
we assume a manlier front, and thunder a 
the portal; and what do we demandi- 
not to overturn the fabric, nor yet to de 
form its beauty, not to sully its lustre, 
nor paralise its powers, but an equal, ye 
an equal participation in that Constitutioy 
which our blood, our strength, our wealth, 
and our being uphold. Deny our right 
vou insult its justice ; reject our call, thes 
boast your own security. But though we 
do not meanly supplicate, neither do we 
proudly boast; nor yet do we seize the 
awful hour of peril or inebriate secumty 
to urge our claims, for we scorn to pose 
by fraud, the inheritance that is ours by 
birthright ; honour shall mark our steps 
and virtue will guide our course; “ 
should the sentinel of despotism lie 
in debauchery, the bursting voice of a 
lions shall rouse him from his trance; @ 
the dignity of nature, we will assume great 
nature’s right, and, with head erect 
elevated crest, we will onto thet 
freedom. In all the black 
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: the sin of ingratitude, per 
—— foremost; and now, when 
ye 8 show of argument has failed, when 
een a pretext no longer exfsts' oa P be 
text for injustice wanting,) shall we — 
falsely assailed with the base charge of in- 

‘mde, and reproached for receiving 
with thankless hearts what has been extort- 
ed from a sparing aud parsimonious hand ; 
and the man amongst us who has courage 
t asert his rights, or virtue to proclaim 
to the world his wrongs, is branded as a 
wraitor, belied as a seducer, or calumniat- 
edas a rebel in the land. Be i so, we 
hall bear the odium ; for if to arrest the 
lawless hand of power, to love my coun- 
wy, and her wrongs redress, unite the 

ole in the sacred ties of friendship, 
love, and liberty divine, can merit trea- 
gon's epithet so foul, then doT glory in a 
traitor’s name. Never let us forego that 
dation in society which nature designed 
free-minded man to fill. For, when Hea- 
ven stampt him with the form of man, she 
ao blessed hini with liberty, her choicest 
gilt, and she gave him intellect to value, 
and courage to defend the bright endow- 
ment; and he who tamely suffers it to be 
wrested from him, is the worst of parri- 
cides and slaves. Dearer than life is free- 
dom to man, and still dearer, in propor- 
tion to nature at large; for, by privation 
of the former, society only sustains the 
los of one member, but he who tamely 
wbmits to injustice, rivets the chains of 
millions, and makes ages wretched. If 
we must then wear chains, let us clank 
them; and perhaps our gentle masters, if 
not in pity to us, in tenderness to their 
own repose, may knock off our fetters, 
that they may slumber their lives in quiet. 
But it is not, my countrymen, it is not 
because we are Catholics, that we are de- 
nied the rights of men, the rights which 
the poorest Protestant can boast, the rights 
which the meanest, the basest in society 
tan enjoy the moment they become unde 
‘erving of them, by an abandonment of 
r, of conscience, and their God, 

ls there a spot on this habitable earth 
where similar folly and infatuation pre- 
vail? Here we are only honoured as we 
¢ base, confided in as we become 
file, and only esteemed morally virtuows 
proportion as morality and virtue have 
Ceased to sway. It is not, I affirm. be- 
fause we are attached to the faith of our 
— that we are aliens in the land, 
hen the religion we profess was the re- 


brion of ail, when alike English and Irish 
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adored in the same temple, the same God, 
and the same religious forms were com- 
mon to both, still was unhappy Ireland a 
persecuted land, Protestant government, 
Catholic government, no amelioration for 
us; no securities could satisfy, no condi« 
tions could please; we were persecuted 
as Irish then, and as ZJrish we are perse- 
cuted still. Were we to renounce what 
our liberal legislature terms the errors of 
the Church of Rome, had we the dispesi- 
tion and power to cede, not a Veto, but to 
place the Sovereign in St. Peter’s chair, 
and salute him the first Bishop in the 
Christian world, should the immense mass 
of Irish population sacrifice conscience to 
power, and vty their father’s virtues and 
their own; think you, would Ireland then 
enjoy freedom, concord, and peace? Ah, 
no; freedom to the Negro, amity with the 
Indian, but slav and discord to the 
sons of Erin, What then will secure to 
us that liberty, happiness, and peace, with- 
out which Emancipation is only an empty 
sound? It is a fair, free, unbought, un 
awed representation of the people, the only 
measure worth pursuing, the only blesse 
ing worth contending for! Was our reli- 
gion virtually the cause, and not the pre- 
text for oppression, why support that re« 
ligion Abroad, which you persecute at 
home?—why fight for it in the old world, 
and uphold it in the new ?—why grant to 
a foreign colony the exercise of their reli- 
gton and their laws, and deny to the once 
imperial and still brightest gem in your 
diadem, the privileges which Ruffians can 
boast, and aliens enjoy ?—why, on a reeent 
occasion, raise our cherished hopes, to 
sink.us still the lower, sporting with the 
feelings of our nature, as if the God of 
our nature had formed us with these feel. 
ings less acute ?—why tantalizingly present 
us with the sweet waters of conciliation, 
and embitter those sweets with the gall of 
disappointment, and then, whilst the bright 
gem of freedom is presented to our view, 
it is snatched from our embrace like an 
empty shadow? And yet, Ireland, though 
robbed of her independence, plundered 
of her birth-right, denied the merit of her 
own virtues, and even left without a name, 
Ireland insulted, tantalized, and despised, 
still is Ireland rich in the possession of 
what her enemies cau never derprive her 
of, the religion of her ancestors, the vir- 
tue of her daughters, and the valour of 
her sons. Yes, the valour of her sons 
shall shine, whenever their wrongs, and 
the crimes of her enemies, shall be forgot- 
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ten. Continue to enslave them, impossi- 
ble; destroy them, equally impracticable. 
I stand in the most Protestant Coun- 
ty of Ulster, the first County in Ireland in 
Protestant wealth and Protestant numbers, 
I may add Protestant liberality, and yet the 
Catholic population of this county alone, 
numbers a hundred and fifty thousand 
souls. And what washer once population 
ere the ranks of Ulster were thinned by 
the. savage policy of force, ere a foreign 
legislation ruled the land, and attachment 
to the soil became treason and death. Yes, 
Britons, like the Romans of old, you pur- 
sue an equally cruel and fatal policy ; proud 
of your freedom, proud of your indepen- 
dence, you seem only to enjoy those bless- 
ings, as they enable you to oppress and en- 
slave mankind : but they pursued a more 
open and generous warfare : you practice a 
dark and mysterious policy, corrupting, 
inflaming, and dividing your people. Must 
folly and misrule ever guide your counsels? 
Will reason never resume her sway? Is 
it On murmurs and oppression you rest 
your hopes of defence? And is your state 
alone to stand immutable aud secure, a- 
midst the awful crash of surrounding na- 
tions? Even those whose duty it is to en- 
force moral rectitude, by the example of 
goood order, have, forgetful of both, in- 
flamed the passions of opposing factions, 
and poisoned the hearts of Christians, that 
the Almighty hasformedto love each other, 
and this under the specious pretext of re- 
ligious zeal. Uofeeling monsters? why 
embitter the sweets of social life? why 
pervert the blessings that religion brings? 
Religion is pure, generous, and sincere ; it 
claims no party, knows no. distinction; its 
blessings are widely extended to all; it 
teaches not hatred and strife, but benevo- 
lence and love ; it is founded on Joye ; itis 
the cherished offspring of Heaven, whose 
brightest attribute is love, for mercy springs 
from love. in the name, then, of love, of 
mercy, aad that Being whom .wea!l adore, 
let me conjure such of my countrymen as 
are most liable tu be assatled by those fiends 
ef discord, under the guise of fricuds, to 
avoid their counsel. Give not your ene- 
mics a triumph, who glory in your eredu- 
ity, and acquire strength from your weak- 
ness. He is not your friend who would 
lead you to disorder and riot ; disappoint 
his views by your respect for the laws, and 
your obedience to them, even by your non- 
resistance to the very forms that oppress 
you. Recvollect, my triends, the situation 
of owr wretched country, when Ireland, 
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goaded and oppressed, had, umha pily, re. 
course to resistance—her fairest flowersey 
down, ere the ripening sun of virtue had 
opened their blushing tragrange to the 
world, her humble cottaze tired, her stars 
ly mansion razed, her fertile plains 4 prey 
to savage plunder, and a licencious gl, 
diery ; “the people, the bleak mountain's 
top their refuge, the Canopy Of Heavey 
their covering, their sustenance and 

in God alone.” Say, shall they rest secure? 
Ah, no! the racking hand of torture se 
pursues, and then from the sweet blossom. 
ed heath of the mountains, to the noxipgs 
damps of the dungeon, from the dungeog 
to the scaffold, were her children bork 
ed! But ‘tis. passed, thank heaven % 
past, and liberty and peace will 

beours. See ranged on our side, thow 
men whom the early frowns of power, and 
the late seductive charms of wealth hay 
failed to purchase; see Ulster’s revered 
Synod pleads your cause, Ulster ever fam. 
ed for virtue, her priesthood, pure ‘aid 
patriot like your own. The genérou 
minded, the enlightened Protestant, the 
meek, the benevolent quaker, the humane, 
the good of all sects are with us, every 
virtuous unbought talent still is outs, and 
can we» deubt success. The press, th 
scourge of tyranny, the people's shield, 
is devoted to our cause. The threatd 
power can never awe the virtuvus; and 
whether in the ardent pursuit of proclaim 
ing truth to Europe and the world, or im 
mured in the dungeon’s solitary gloom, 
the youthful patriot spends his early days, 
those days are no less ours. When ty 


name, Magee, shall cease to be remember ° 


ed, when thy talents and thy virtues ate 
forgotten, the breasts of Irishmen mus 
cease to feel, and the hearts that are bunt 
ing will vibrate nomoere. Suffer me new 
to indulge in a local feeling, afteran a> 
sence of sixteen years from my native pro 
vineé, in which period [ have not beens 
stranger to the casualties incident to thet 
whose feelings are obnoxious to corrupin 
and power ; permit me now, witha 
and melancholy sadness, to turn to ta 
spot where patriot virtue used to Om 
and where, even yet, its fire is not 
guished to Belfast ; Belfast, early s# if 
freedom aad flowing genius, it was in thy 
virthous school my youthtul mind f 
these early lessons, which, ™ ‘ 
manhood, | have not forgotten, and whit 
the hand of death. only can » Aad, 
though I have outlived many of you » 
trict sous, and the companions a 
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qiuth: shall. greet me uo more, still my 
heart loves to linger where it first beat 
reponsive tO the sound of Freedom. 
When justice slumbers, whep 2 me mene- 
soe, when the um d are appalled, and e- 
ven virtue, for a moment, seems to yield, 
then-shall your moral and manly produce 
nos fre the latent spark, put bigotry to 
dame, convey tustruciion to the humble, 
wed reflection to the proud. And though 
jam got profusely given to praise, I trust 
we shall not part this day uatil we shall 
have paid to the proprietors of The Dublin 
Evening Post and Bellast, Magaziue, that 
wihereof respect which virtue merits, and 
feeling minds are proud to offer. .I have 
trespassed t00 lony, one word and I 
hwwedone. Asthe purity of our inten 
tions is often only viewed through the 
jaundiced eye of corruption, I could wish 
tharour calumniators would, for a mio- 
mest, cali reflection to their aid, and they 
will find that the free discussion of our 
claims, has uniformly tended to the ad- 
yancement of our cause, and that bigotry, 
prejudice, and groundless fears have given 
way,asour views and our wishes have 
beea publisiied to the world. 


Mr. Teeling concluded by moving the 
tewlations which appeared in our last 
Magazine. 


The Resolutions having been read and 
seconded by James Bowden, Esq. 

P, O'Hanlon, Esq. rose, and made some 
objections to one or two particular phrases 
wed by Mr. Teeling, and said, that 
Mr, Teeling’s speech was calculated to 
arouse a sympathetic feelizig of disaffee- 
tion; he made some remarks as to the use- 
lesiness of returning thanks to the Propri- 
stors @f the Belfast Magazine; and to Mr. 
Magee, Proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, and pronounced him a convicted li- 
beller. He offered an amendment, that 


went to exclude Dr. Milner from any 
thanks, 


This amendment was seconded by Mark 
Deviin, Esq. 
Mr, Charles Russel Christian, address- 
wg hwnselt tothe Chairman said, Sir, in offers 
ig you my opinion on, this most important 
wbject, i must beg leave respect fuily to dif- 
‘im opinion from the gentleman (Mr, 
O'Hanlon,) who has preceded me ; and, 
giving you that opinion, 1 will caudti- 
ase avoid his example, aud offer you 
Hothuig to renew or revive religious ani- 
osity, this hasever been and ever will 
iy stucy to déprecate. I conceive Mr. 
nlou’s arguments may be comprised 
BELTAST MAG. NO. LXIV. 
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under the following heads: he makes an 
attack against Dr. Milner, the brightest 
ornament of the church; he attacks the 
Belfast Migyzine: he made -an attack 
by misrepresentiag the expressions of that 
justly celebrated ornament ww sociery, C, 
H. Teeling, Esq. by endeavouring not valy 
to expose him cto the lash of calumny, 
but to leave him hable to a government 
prosecution. He wisited, as far as the 
tongue of slander could, the cell of that 
mcorruptible exposer of the public wrongs, 
and the dread of tyrants, John Magee, 
Esq. He attacked that undaunted cham- 
pion of the people’s rights, a name ever 
dear to trishmen, Daniel O'Connell. Sir, 
however humb e my advocacy may be in 
the peopie’s rights, | would consider it a 
dereliction of duty, did I not come forward 
and warn my countrymen of the approach 
ing danger, namely, the separation of us 
from our venerable prelates who guided us 
through ages of persecution, and whom 
he wishes to alienate our affections from. 
He has offered his advice,.he commands 
its aduption, People, be not advised or 
terrified by him ; thank your venerable 
prelates; they have piously discharged 
their duty to you, discharge your duty in 
returu to them. The Catholic Board of 
Ireland has thanked them, and all the 
countics of Ireland ane in progress to thank 
them ; and wall that—my delicacy forbids 
me saying further, but £ cannot forbear 
saying this, that I trust in God there isnot 
such another O'Hanlon in all-irelaod, He 
atteoted your Board onee, and that 
once he disturbed it; when | waited on 
him tosign your regutsition, he refused it, 
My family, sir, in common with the!rest 
of my countrymen, have tastedof the bi- 
terness of that persecution tur adhering to 
the Catholic religion, the religion of our 
forefathers, We have been driven from 
the fertile plains to the rugged mountain 
top. Werel, inthe evening of persecu- 
tion, unfortunate enough to desert the 
religion of my ancestors for any sordid 
views, it would ill become me here, this 
day, to arrest, claim, «lemand or come 
mand, as the learned gentleman has done 
your atrention. But, feeling with you, 
m common with the rest of my countrys 
mien, the degraded weight of my own en- 
slavement, and exercising in common with 
you, that first privilege, the’ elective frane 
chise, | am impelled to give. my hearty ase 
seut to the original resolutions, And, be- 


fore | sit down, Sir, permit me to move 
* That our warmest thanks are justly 
due, and hereby given to John Magee, 
Eee 
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Feq., Proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, for his indefatigable exertions in fa- 
vour of Civil and Religious Liberty.” This 
resolution was not caried. 

[A general cry of Dr. Dickson resound- 
ed from every quarter, the call being 
repeared, and seconded from the chair.] 

Dr. Dickson rose, and after adverting 
to the fullness and fairness with which the 
question, which. alone should be attended 
tw at that meeting, had been discussed by 
the most eloquent tongues and ablest pens 
in Britain and Ireland headded, that from 
the good sense, and persuasive eloquence 
which te had heard on that day, he would 
decm it presumptuous in him to offer a 
sentehce to the public ear on that occasion, 


as he could not pretend to abilities or ac- | 


quirements which enabled him either to 
Hlustrate cr consolidate the foundation of 
Catholic claims, to the unqualified enjoy- 
ment of rights, unalhenable trom beings, 
intellicent, rational, and alive to the seu- 
sibilities and serviecs of religion, But 
these things aparr, said the Doctor, I feel 
a difficulty of another kind, this wa mect- 
ine of Catholics, Tam not a Catholic, any 
thing therefore from me might be deemed 
not only impertinent but presumptuons, 
No) no) frem severcl} For this reason 4 
beg to be excused from trespassing on your 
timelat-presept, and, at the same time, to 
adauire vou, that, ast-ever have been, so 
Dever shall be, the real friend to religious 
liberty, woalienable and unrestricted, 

CThe Deeter sat down, 2 momentary 
pause followed at leneth the call «! Ir. 
Hickson, from every mouth, was renewed, 
the Chairman repeated the request that 
Pn Diekson would express his ideas and 
entiments on the abject of the meeting.) 

Dr. Dickson then rose, and made his apo- 
logy, be said, he never had risen-to uttcra 
premedstared speech, and therefore, in 
order to perform the duty imposed on bim, 
would confine hrmseif to the terms of the 
eloquent speeches which he had then 
heard, seme expressens in which he 
thonght unduly cavilled at, and others 
nistly reprehensible. But, said the Does 
ror, in respect to those, I own myself a 
partial judge. During the address of Mr, 
Teeling, 1 felt nvvself rapidly carried a« 
hong agloseystream, witha geutle breeze, to- 
wrrdsthelandof di ffusivebene volence, peace 
and joy ; [7 Aundering Applause) on a sudden, 
said the Doctor, a change of current and 
of wind checked the progress of his feel- 
ines, blighted the plants which he had 
been long and anxiously cherishing, and 
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damped his hopes of being in this 


regaled with their flowers, OF feasted with 
their fruit. Several expressions used 
Mr. O'Hanlon, whem he was happy in 
considering as his friend, and the friend of 
mental emancipation, forced him to ex 
ens rel 4a _ cisapprobation ja 
ew OF them he would only ment 

one was persecution, coupled mA 
obligation to gratitude for religious toler 
tion. His idea of persecution wasong 
confined to infliction of evil, ever priva. 
tion of good, or enjoyment of mght, oy 
account of religious faith, or modes 
worship, was direct persecution ; and, as 
te the word “ To/eration,” he wished it hed 
long since been expunged from the 

lish lauguace ; it had been the source of 
evils innumerable, and gratitude for rele 
gious * toleration” was an indirect ae 
knowledgmeut that man owed the hbeny 
ot worshipping God, not to .an inherent 
righi, but tothe wisdom or eaprice ofa 
fellow mortal, equally accountable as him 
self tothe same God. <As to the word 
“ Veto,” which he had heard frequen 
used ia that house, and concerning whi 
so much had been spoken and written, b¢ 
should say little, why it.was adopted be 
should say, nything, only that it was.a Le 
cm word, to which the great mags of the 
Catholics would affix no idea,,and, there 
fore, would swallow implicitly ; and if 
they refused, the mass, equally ignorant 
of the meaning of the word, might chatge 
them with eomething unfriendly w m& 
constitution. As to securities from tt 
Catholic body, subsequent to the * Veto," 
I can ity hothtng, only that if, it had s& 
curity of equal interest, equal priv 
and equel access to preferment. i & 
state, both church and_ state, might fe 
secure behind its shield, strangers t& 
fears, and invincible by the force of aa 
enemy. Even without. these their loyalty 
has raised them far above suspicion, 
have been as infinitely obedient 1f 
laws, contributed as liberally to the sp 
port of the state, and bled as profusely 
its wars, as any other denomipated of 
their fellow-subjects; this has been the 
fact, when the doors to promotion aed 
office were totally barred agaibst 
now that they are permitted to advance : 
few steps farther towards the fountain of 

p a 

honour, atid were the batriers totally 
moved, and the Catholic permitted to my 
hand in hand, with his brethren in @ 
scale of office, hovour, aid “ 
in proportion to his merits, what 6% 
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could be requisite to insure his loyalty ? 
Would not his “ property, his’ “ pros- 
s,” his ** person,’ his: “ life, be still 
withiu the reach, and gubjéet*to the au- 
thority of the laws of his country ? What 
chen can a demand of further security 
meanorimply? But above all, what se- 
curity could arise from a renunciation of 
his religion? =f say renunciation of his 
religion, for, if his religion be the bar to 
erment, the renunciation of that re- 

ion would immediately remove it, anda 
broad and easy ascent be opened to the 
aspiring mind. But at what hazard would 
thisbe done? I take it for granted, that e- 
honest man believes the principies of 

the religion he professesto be founded in 
trath and its modes most conducive to the 
tion of virtue and happiness. If so, 
hemust renounce his claim to honesty 
with the renunciation of his religion ; im 
other words, he must declare himself a 
villain uninfluenced by his judgment, a 
rebel against conscience, and a stranger 
tothe fear of God. How such infidelity 
to principle would be deemed a security 
for fidelity to the state, I cannot conceive. 
Here the Doctor took notice of the ery 
raised against Popery in those countriés 
some years ago, and now revived among 
ws. He observed, that at first it was 
heard principally from the ignorant and 
the bigoted ; that latterly, when that was 
nearly silenced by the diffusion of know- 
ledge and liberality occasioned by the re- 
peated discussions of the Catholic question 
inpublic assemblies, and in print; it had 
been renewed unexpectedly from a lofty 
eminence, and inan alarming tone. How- 
ever, the jealousy whicii it tended to ex- 
tite, and the effects which it may tend to 
produce, were not confined to Catholics ; 
if fame may be credited, all Dissenters 
from the uational form of religion’ were 


involved in a combination to overtura 


church and state. Should snch words 
have been uttered, every candid man of 
common ebservation must be sensible, that 
they are unfounded in fact ; nay, will be 
teamble, should necessity ever require 
farther proof, which I most fervent! pray 
that God may prevent, that the religious 

inations thus defamed, have been, 
are, and will be, the steadiest support of 

tone, and friends of their country. 
Torow the seeds of jealousy and suspicion 
p'0 excite discord and enmity, te divide 
#10 weaken ; and weakness directly tends 
. ution : of this, as it respects na- 
Cons, I have the page of History for my 
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_warrant: nay, i have the authority of one 


who could neither deceive nor be deceiv- 
ed, that neither “ family, chureh, nor 
kingdom, divided against itself, can Hand.” 
But if division be weakness, union mist be 
strength ; union among subjects nvuse arive 
from acommunity of interests and privi- 
leges. This alone can produce unity of 
counsel, and co-operation of power in the 
day of danger or enterprize; and if the 
Dissenters and Catholics of freland have 
combined for the purpose of obtaining, 
legally and constitutionally, a community 
of the former to all her inhabitants, their 
success must tend not tothe subversion, 
but stability of the empire of which she is 
apart. Here the Doctor adverted to a 
similar ery against Presbyterians in the 
reign of Queen Anne, heightened by a voice 
from the same quarter, and sanctioned by 
virulent and abusive addresses to the throne, 
in which their * Toleration” was pronoun- 
ced irreconcilable with the safety of both 
church and state, and to subsequent facts 
and events, by which the fallacy of the 
charges were fully proved, andthe avenue 
to the offices and honours of the state, 
latterly opened before them, without pro- 
ducing even a shadow of danger to it or 
the church, 

Mr. O’Hanlon rose again; He address. 
ed the people in very strong terms, on the 
absurdity of thanking the Editors of pub- 
lications which nineteen out of twenty of 
them had never read ; nay, which weahhiite 
not twenty then present had read. ¥or 
his part, he had read only one number of 
the Belfast Magazine, and he thought it 
enough. He could not concur in the 
thanks which he understood were to be 
offered; and called upou the people to 
guard against being led into such an absur- 
dity. He disapproved, in like mauner of 
similar thanks to Counsellor O'Connell, 
who, he admitted, had considerable talent 
to work on the feelings, or arouse the 
passions of a public assembly; he, at the 
same time, expressed a high esteem and 
real friendship for Mr. O'Connell, the 
companion of his youth, 

Dr. Dickson replied—He apologized for 
intruding himself again on their notice. 
He congratulated the meeting onthe regu- 
larity and good tempet with which the 
business had been corducted, and hoped 
that they would be speedily restored, aud 
carefully preserved. As to the arguiments 
used by Mr. O'Hanlon, he would, however, 
take the liberty of making an observation. 
He believed it was aditiitted ‘by ail logi- 
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cians, that an argument that proves too 
much, proves nothing. On this admis- 
sion, he ventured to say, that his friend’s 
argument proved worse than nothing to 
his purpose, — he will not say, that 
men can understand, judge of, or appre- 
ciate nothing, but what they have person- 
ally read or seen; im such case, an end 
would be immediately put to all informa- 
tion, judgment, and even confideuce, a- 
mong men, How many, on the same 
score, have ever read one of the wise and 
just laws, by which the upright and im- 
partial magistrate represses the crimes 
which disturb society, even at this day ? 
how much fewer fifty years ago ? and fewer 
still at a more early period? The same 
may be asked of every other branch of 
knowledge. Men, who do not read, may 
hear the contents of abduk recited, or even 
irs character given by athers of approved 
nuderstanding, veracity and honour. From 
such hearing of the contents, or from confi- 
dence in the reporter, men may safely judge 
of the character or book, praise or dispraise, 
be thankful to the author for the benetit he 
confers, or execrate him for the evil which 
he has done. In fact, men do judge, teel, 
and speak on this very principle, in all 
their nearest and dearest concerns ; and if 
this principle were abandoned, confidence 
among men would be anniiviated, and the 
strongest bonds of human socicty broken 
and dissolved. On this principle, our glo- 
rious constitution ts praised and respected, 
and the Barons, (though Catholics,) who 
extorted ut from the hand of tyranny, are 
embalmed in the heart of every friend to 
liberty ; though few, even at the present 
day, have seen the precious Charter. On 
this principle, the Bible, the Statute Book 
of Heaven, has been received as divine by 
myriznds who never did or could read. 
Destroy :tus principle, this regard. to ap- 
proved itformation, judgment, truth aod 
honour, and you may condemn, and charge 
with absurdity.the pious fool, who would 
be misicd to thank his God for the succes- 
sion of his wisdom, and gracious intentions 
to the human kind, on the authority of 
men of knowledgeand integrity. The great 
mass Of menkind have rectived, rejoiced 
in, and have been protited by the contents 
of this sacred hook? | Are there any such 
men inthis house? Have twenty ofthem 
read the publications alluded to? Do they 
declare them fayourable to the claim of 
your dearest rights, the rights of the whole 
world, of mankind? UU so, are their av- 
thore euiitled to your warmest thanks? 
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Of this judge ye. The Doctor then took 
notice ¢ f another cause Of objection to the 
intended thanks, This was, that intem 
rate words and representations aM ucring 
to libels, had been uttercd, and condemns. 
ed, To prevent cavil, he admitted this 
might be the case; but these were the 
words and representetious of one or two 
individuals only, and even, by what hay 
been suggested, these have occurred only 
on a very few occasions, Who cap 
tend to perfect correctness in all his word 
and ways?+ But were the errors more apd 
greater than alleged, still they were the 
errors of individuals, and nothing canbe 
more unjust, nothing more ungenerous, 
than attributing the errors, indiscretion, 
or even crimes of an individual, to th 
body of which he is a member, confound 
them with its interest, or bring them for. 
ward in prejudice of its just and lawl 
ciaims. Under this impression, he took 
the liberty of suggesting the necessity, from 
immediate circumstances, of excladingall 
minor collateral circumstances, and pe 
sonal merits or demerits, from their dé 
bates, and giving an entire undivided » 
tention to the immediate object of thi 
day’s meeting. ‘This was for a time attend 
ed to. As to the demand of total emant- 
pation, the Decter conceived, that my 
thing short of total, unqualified emancip- 
tion, was unworthy the name; that be 
had, early in life, fully and successfully, 
in a very public, numerous, and respect 
able assen bly,* combated the idea of par 
tial, yradual, and, from time to wime,e 
mancipation, not only as shadowy, butde 
lusive ; it left untouched the idea of tole 
ration, which implies not only a powe, 
but aright to restrain. |Here he ape 
gized for an egotism, in which, he ' 
he would be indulged for a few momen, 
Whit he offered on that occasion wasfally 
sanctioned afterwards, in 1795, by 2 de 
cluration of his brethren, at a numer® 
meeting of the Synod of Ulster, dec! 
ration, which will do honour to the@® 
mory of the Synod of that day, wheneve! 
it shall be read or heard through svect 
ing generations. Of partial emancipaie, 
his ideas and language have ever been 
same, nor does. he conceive that they 
possibly change in time so come. # 
the last twenty years, a variety of circum 
stances have occurred, m which ony © 
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the voice, and checked the pens of 

the timid, have given rise - age ee 
that the Presbyterians of ster had be- 
come indifferent, or even sunfriendly, to 
the claims and interests of their Catholic 
brethren. Of the vileness of such insinua- 
tions | have ever been convinced, with re- 
to the body at large; and in. this I 

am fully confirmed, by their exhibiting a 
skeleton of the declaration alluded to, at 
their last meeting. How, or why, the 
t—* so far as may be consistent with 

the principles of the constitution, was in- 
sinuated into it, I know not, as | was not, 
indeed could not possibly be present, when 
it was brought forward. Had I been pre- 
sent, while | should have given the subject 
my.warmest and best support, I would 
have entered my protest, though solitary, 
against the qualifying segment, for many 
reasons ; one is, because i cannot s¢e how 
the religion of the founders, and » for many 
hundred years, the upholders of our con- 
stitution, can be deemed inconsistent with 
the principles of the glorious fabric, or 
preventive of its perpetuity ; a second is, 
that such an insinuation implies an indirect 
charge that the constitution of the present 
day is different from the charter extorted 
from King Jobn, else the same religion 
would not be supposed to admit the erec- 
tion of the one, and evict to the subver- 
sion of the other. Permit me to add, that 
with whatever art or industry insinuations, 
nay assertions, have been circulated, that 
my zeal and exertions have undergone, 
from time to time, a gradual decay, they 
are, at this time, as ardent and sincere 
a at any past period ; and that I should 
be happy to resign my last breath in the 
same cause which | have been long p!ead- 
ing with puny powers but ardent mind. 
Think not, my friends, that I speak this to 
obtain your applause or gain your favour. 
The cause | mean is unrestricted and un- 
qualified freedom to the whole human race 
to worship God according to the light of 
hisown understanding, and dictates of his 
own conscience. I own, however, your 
cause has long been the first and most in- 
teresting subject of my thoughts and 
Words ; perhaps this may have arisen from 
shappy dictate of nature, while thousands 
of objects, in similar circumstances, excite 
the tame feeling. Yer sensibility, the spur 
action, is in proportion to the nearness 
of the object, because to it our limited pow- 
er of attempting good may be more easily 
extended and effectually employed, Such 
we your relative situation, and hence my 
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heart has long felt particularly interested 
in your cause, and my tongue frequently 
attempted to plead your release from the 
mental restrictious under which you have 
lony been jabouring ; and sure I am, that 
the same heart and tongue would have 
felt and spoken in the same manner on 
behalf of any other denomination of m 
brethren in the same circumstances and si- 
tuation. Permit me to add one other word : 
Persevere in your petitions; they have al- 
ready done much good in enlightening and 
liberalizing the public mind ; if persever- 
ed.in, they will do much more, though 
their object may be withholden, Exert 
yourselves a little longer ; but let mildness 
and moderation temper your expressions ; 
and, above all, be unanimous among yous 
selves, for union is strength, and strength 
success. 

{Phe Doctor sat down amidst expressions 
of the inost unbounded applause.) 


—~ 


CO. ANTRIM CATHOLIC MEETING. 
ocTosrr 2Sru,. 


On Thursday, at one o’clock, a Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Roman Catholics ot 
the county of Antrim, was held in the 
New Chapel, Doneygall-street, for the 
purpose of renewing their application to 
the legislature for a repeal of the Penal 
Laws which still affect the Catholic body. 
The Meeting was numerous and respecta- 
ble, and conducted with the greatest re- 
gularity and decorum, It was pleasing to 
observe that the number of their Protes- 
tant friends, who attended their former 
meetings, was not diminished en the pre- 
sent occasion. 

James M‘Guckin, Esq. was called to the 
chair ; and the business of. the meeting 
opened by him in the following speech. 

“ Gentlemen, we are here assembled, 
by virtue of a, requisition from several 
Roman Catholics of the county of Antriu, 
to consider of the propriety of again peti- 
tioning the. legislature in the ensuing ses- 
sion of Parliament, for a total and unque- 
lified repeal of that penal cede of laws, un- 
der which, I will say, not only the Catho- 
lic body, but the whole people of Ireland 
have suffered the most pernicious coas- 
quences ; 2 code, which, by depriving the 
state of the industry and talents of more 
than three-fourths of the Catholic body, 
prevented them cxertions from despair, and 
which, by assisting the ease and idleness 


of the other portion of the. peopie, be- 
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numbed the hest energies of the country. 
It is almost unnecessary for me to point 
out the advantages of constant petitioning; 
by this meeting st will shew that we neither 
sleep nor slumber in the prosecution of a 
measure which, { may boldly assert, not 
only the vital interests of Ireland, but that 
of the Bonish Empire are concerned. 
Trace the progress.of our cause from the 
year 1805to the present period; mark the 
alteration of the reception of our petitions 
year after year ; at first, by large majori- 
ties in Parliament, even the discussion of 
Our question was refused, but last year 
leave was given to bring in a bill to re- 
move all the restrictions that remain to be 
removed, and that bill was rejected by a 
majority of only four. Permit me, how- 
ever, to i lfeelthe greatest regret that 
the bill embraced any thing tending to al- 
ter the dicypline and constitution of our 
church ; that church has existed under its 
present state for time out of mind, and [ 
challenge the person to point out a single 
instance of any thing dangerous to the 
constitution or liberties of this country, 
having been the result of the present mode 
of appointing our prelates. The only re- 
sult that could be expected from the bill, 
as brought in, was to excite division a- 
mongst us, if any differeuce of opinion 
upon that topic could have existed. I am 
happy to find that whatever baneful mo- 
tive could have occasioned the introduce 
tion of the ecclesiastical clauses into the 
bill of last year, it has failed of its effect ; 
and, from che attendance of the persons I 
see here this day, they must recollect and 
feelthat no minor differences, or matters 
of compatatively inferior importance, 
should prevent a cordial co-operation in 
that cause which is the common interest of 
us ail.” 

Hugh Magill, Esq, after a few prefa- 
tory Observations, moved the Resolutions, 
wlth were inserted in our last number, 
and which were passed unanimously. 

Peter M‘Gouran, Esq. seconded the 
Resolutions, in the following speech, 

Mr. Chairman—! second these Resolu- 
tions, and hope they will meet with the 
unanimous approbation of this highly res- 
pectable meeting. They express in tem- 
perate language, our sufferings under an 
oppressive penal code, our patience when 
our best expectations were blasted, and 
our gratitude to our Protestant friends, 
who have strenuously, though unavailing- 
ly, supported our claims to emancipation ; 
‘and before | sit down, you will permit me 
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to offer some observations on the state 
our cause, and on its unhappy failure ig 
the last session of Parliament, while Dep 
press my sanguine hopes of jt Ultimate 
triumphant success. 

[am sorry, sir, that a legislative 
verancein that system of monopoly ang 
intolerance, which has so long distraced 
our unhappy and ill fated country, and 
proscribed or alienated the great major 
of her population, and made them 
jourvers in the land of their nativity agg 
the inheritance of their torefathers, hay 
forced us to assemble ourselves t yt 
co-operate with the rest of our ; 
body, by taking into consideration the 
propriety of re-petitioning Parliament fe 
a restoration of her rights, and to pray 
be reinstated in that honourable and equ 
table situation that one civilized member 
of the community should hold with m 
other. 

Oo the proptNety of renewing our ap 
plications to the legislature, for a tod 
removal of our political disabilities, I be 
lieve there is -but one opinion amonge 
Catholics, and that opinion, which is ® 
persevere, has been ably supported by a 
most every Protestant, whose interest 
would give respectability or importante 
our cause, in every county where Cathol 
meetings have taken place ; and I hop 
the decision of this day will shew our ene 
mies there is no dereliction of 10 
the Catholics of Antrim, or want of i 
ality in their Protestant brethren. 
will see there is one irrefragable chai 
that connects and associates Catholics ia 
our constitutional exertions for emati 
tion ; that our open, manly, and legit 
mate proceedings are daily adding to ou 
cause, such of the Protestant resp 
and talent ashave not before declared for 
us; that in their gloomy soliloquies on om 
certain success, they may say of the CO 
tholie cause, as the poet says, im | 2 
tiful description of fame, * erescit eunde 
That they will see it to be uséless longer 
to resist what justice and sound ar 
loudly calling for ; that no mi i mm: 
fluence: no minions of power: 20 
sive confederation, hostilely atrayéd * 
gainst us, can arrest our progres @ 
make us swerve from our, just and lawfel 
purpose. That our formidable p™ 
formed on a constitutional basis, ® 
by our Protestant friends, ~~ abies 
justice, is advancing in sucha 
column, that nothing less than wnrestti 
ed, unconditional, unqualified’ emancrpe 
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us or simple repeal, will ever be able 
? 


either penetrate or dissolve it: yet our 
0 ed success may not be so, near as 
. a 


wish. ; 

ee a retrospective view of the 
ess-of our cause this last year, I see 
cause of hope, but little of much 

exuitation, or of immediate relief, 
The almost universal call of the irish 
gation, aided by Many petitions from 
Great Britain, and the public declarations 
ofalmost every liberal society in the ein- 
“ein favour of emancipation and uni- 
versal unrestricted liberty #f conscience, 
had at length prevailed on the British 
legislature to listen to justice and right 
reason, andinduced them take ito CON 
uderation our long and unmerited suffer- 
ings. So soon as the house had. formed 
igelf into a commiitee, to see whether we 
had any legitimate claims to the rights of 
men, or rather to see whether we 
were physically men, or constitutionally 


monsters, the anxious Catholic, with every- 


ather friend to peace and harmony, per- 
ceiving the apparent good temper and 
wirit of accommodation that seemed ta 
pervade the representatives of the people, 
were big with expectation of what this 
flattering appearance of legislative wisdom 
would bring forth. But contrary to every 
wish for internal peace, to every desire 
on our part, of. a muteal accommodation, 
nd of christian forgiveness. of our many 
and unmerited wrongs, we found the re- 
medy worse than the-disease. Yes, Sir, I 
my, Worse than the disease ; inasmuch as 
haimed at fresh inroads on the miserable 
porton of constitutional privileges we al- 
teady.enjoy, by holding forth a kind of 
vadnary relief to the oppressed laity, 
while it msidiously provided fresh penal 
enactments for-owr clergy, whe are much 
thedearest class af Our communion, to ¢> 
very honest sincere Catholic. It was anor 
ther aim of the government. té6 make an 
incurable incision in our persecuted church 
but they found her as imvuluerable as 
weal, and our shepherds as watelrful as 
ever. It wasa bill, Sir, in the specious 
character of relief, but in its nature. hos- 
tile tous; and had it passed into a law, 
— +“ proved calamitous in its comse- 

, Butthanksto the illiberaliry of 
Me. Abbot and his we of a majority, ep 


fvénted its pernicious effects, by strange - 


the hideous production in its birth. 

As a Catholic | object to it, for its 
Want of confidence in us, and were la Pro- 
_ J would object to it on account of 

additional influence it would give the 
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Crown, by establishing a fourth. estate in 
the government, not recognized: by the 
constitution, TheCrownis daily encroach. 
ing On the rights of the people. The mi¢ 
nistry seem to consider the great popula; 
tion of the Empire, as constituting so many 
mechanical machines, as there are religious 
denominations in it ; that their several cler- 
gymen are-like so many, powerful levers, 
by whose influence (if they were properly 
suborned,) they could wield the whole 
power of the state, to serve their own purs 
poses.. They.know there are no cler 
better deserving of the gratitude of their 
flocks, than the Catholic clergy ; and thus 
they think priest carries both the will 
and consciences of his hearers in his pock- 
ets; andsome of them think, to. make Ca- 
thohies loyal they must pension our clergy, 
I would be sorry to see our clergy descend 
from that elevated station they now hold, 
to become the purchased hirelings of a core 
rupt court ¢ and I believe | may say with 
truth, that, except in matters of religion, 
Catholics are as little led by their clergy, 
as any other set of men. Whenever a 
clergyman forgets his proper vocation, and 
begins to interfere in temparals, his mo- 
tives, havea right to be screpulously scan- 
ned by all concerned, more especially, if 
any part‘of his living depentls on the sere 
vices he can reader the minister of the 
day. 1 would remind him of what we are 
told by the great author of our religion, 
he cannot serve both God and maramon. 
But as | am not much afraid of desere 
tion, or a dereliction. of duty, on the part 
of our clergy, I consider there is an,imper 
rative call on us to discharge that,dut 
which I hope every Catholic here as w 
as myself, considera indispensably.incame 
bent on us to perform. We are met, Sir, 
to. co-operate with the rest of the Catholi¢ 
population of Ireland, in forwarding a 
brief memorial of our suffering to the Lar 
gislature, and to pray for an equal part's 
cipation of the honours and emolumenis 
that emanate from the British Constitution. 
As we contribute largely to its sopport, 
and. are “ Primi aut in primis” jp its de- 
fence, we solicit au equal share in its ad- 
vantages withthe reat of our fellow eub- 
jects. ‘This is the avowed and legitimate 
object of our meeting ; nor is it an object 
of Jittle consolation to us, that in this laud- 
able pursuit we have the attendance of so 
respectable and so intelligent a body of 
Protestants.as have met here to day. It 
avgure well for our success. 
' When 1 look around on them, Sir, J 
feel a diffidence proceeding from a con- 
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tcious sense of my own inability to address 
them : but, confiding in their indulgence, 
and in the purity of our motives, I am em- 
boldened to proceed. The epithets, the 
calumnies, and invectives that have, by the 
enemies of toleration, been maliciously 
épewed out against us, are beneath our no- 
tice; they are the best proofs of the in- 
justice of their opposition, and the hol- 
Sceveneeh of their cause. So soon as an op- 
ponent stoops to ribaldry to support his 
opinion, he blinks the justice of his cause, 
and should be treated with silent con- 
tempt. 

The government before made an insidu- 

ous overture to redress our grievances, by 
proposing a compromise to us, that is, say 
they “deny your spiritual allegiance to 
the See of Rome; vest a veto in the King 
of England; acknowledge the King of 
England to be ‘Bishop of Rome ; become 
English Catholics, or frish Protestants, 
which ever you please ;” and then, and not 
eitl then, are we to enjoy the biessings of 
that Constitution, which our forefathers 
founded, which they maintained against 
the encroachments of Catholic Kinzs and 
of Catholi¢ Courts, and which, even in 
their days of humiliation, they secured to 
their posterity by stipulated covenants, bona 
fede, entered into by both parties at’ Lim- 
erick, but malz jde performed to us, being 
soon disregarded, and latterly despised and 
forgotten. We ofty look for the’ henefits 
of those Articles of Capitulation ; and while 
they are withheld from’ us, let us not be 
tauntingly told, we have no just claims 
to emancipation, and that whatever we 
get we nrust consider it as i boon, 1 main- 
tain, we have every legitimate claim to the 
benefits of the constitdtion that those con- 
ditions entitle us to, aad that loyal conduct 
and honest services can pretend to; yet, I 
would accept of emincipaticn as a boon, 
or in any honoursble shape it might come, 
and be thankful for it. 
* The nature of that lonely-looking little 
Latin dissyllable, Meto, beexme so soon un- 
derstood by every Catholic, learned and 
unlearned, that all dreaded the power of 
the little word, if vested in any other than 
in him who has so long used it, and to 
whom it properly belones ; and I will do 
the modest proposers of it the justice to 
say, few of them had effrontery enough to 
vindicate it openly. 

They said to each other, “we will give 
it up; we will propose it, and more in 
another shape ; we will tell the Catholics 
we will give them all they want, but still 
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we must have securities. Thus wij 
work on their credulity. We wif] 20 iar 
a committee; we will make their 
pion Grattan, a member elect s we koe 
him to be incorruptible, but he is not jp, 
infallible ; we will frame a Bill more dis 
franchisinz, more humiliating, and 
politically degrading on them, than the 
dreaded Veto, or even their present condi, 
tion. But then we will have it couched ig 
more interpretable language—make itis 
like some of ourselves as possible, dubloys 
in its meaning, and Janus-faced to the pulp 
lic. We will sanctify it with the namnegt 
Grattan, and we know Catholics are gm 
perstitious and idolatrous; they inate 
sure worship the man. In his zeal for vie 
tory, we will drive him off his guard; 
when he lays aside his fencing, we wil 
easily overcome him ; we will make hie 
sien the death-warrints of Catholic fiber 
ties, and of Catholic hopes; we will make 
the first infraction on their eccledawied 
government ; in a word, we will decapi. 
tate their church, silence them, and serve 
Ourselves ; and all this by that political aoe 
trum, which we will denominate Grattay 
recipe for emancipation, They wilbewak 
low the prescribed draft, ‘but it will oply 
prove a temporary anodyne : like a sope 
riferous dose of laudanum, it will lull the 
asleep ; but they will rise out of their am 
natural slumbers, with an increaselof de 
order, and without hopes of recovery” 
These, Sir,have been the chimerical ones 
of some of the framers of th last bil) ; bet 
they have been miserably mistaken. Ther 
are Catholics in Ireland, who, though they 
cannot swallow a pill of recantation, a 
digest a bill of emancipation as welbasay 
member that was at the drawing up oft 
late one; and who, though they revert 
the hallowed name of the: incorruptible 
Grattan, will never allow that it cage 
sterling currency to base coin. 

Such has been the reception this clum, 
elaborate production, this onerous 
chain on emaneipation, got. with theps 
lic, that it pleased none. When i** 
likely to pass, all were alarmed. Dr. Mik 
ner protested against it. . "The trish: 
disapproved of it. Every disceming, 
influenced lay Catholic scorned the insid 
ous overture; and such was the panic «f 
the monopolists, those zealous suppor 
of what is empbatica'ly termed Church! 
State, but whom I call che suppomet 
their own private estates, that hhepre 


nearly frightened to death ey 4 
not what to do, They 
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reagh had deserted them ; Canning had 


edged himself ; Grattan’s eloquence was 
overwhelming ; their all was likely to be 
lot, In their despairing staré of mind 
they applied to Mr. Abbot : in a they 
found some consolation ; he allayed their 

ipitations 5 he told them that he would 
he a heim to the sinking vessel of the 
Gate, and a saviour to his favoured peo- 

; that he would put in a timely ca- 
eat; that he would both veto and nego 
the proposed Bill ; that it would be dan- 
gerous to give Catholics more political 

er; that the spreading of nunneries 
gad monasteries over Ireland endangered 
the Church, and threatened the total sub- 
version of the Protestant religion in that 
country, and that a Catholic should ne- 
ver legislate with him in the House of 
Commons. 

Whatever may be the progress of re- 
ligious institutions in Ireland, I will not 
ay; but however numerous our Abbeys 
may be, I hope we will never have any 
more Abbots to represent us in the Im- 
perial Parliament. This chevaux-de-frize 
of a Protestant Parliament seems much 
alarmed at the admission of a Cathelic 
into it; but I would tell him that Cae 
tholie integrity and Catholic abilities are 
not more dreaded by him in the House 
of Commons, than is the Catholic bayo- 
net in the field by the enemies of Great- 
Britain. Catholics are as impetuous in 
tattle as they are honest and warm in 
debate; and whenever the trumpet is 
wended to the charge, they huzza for 
their king and victory, present their bayo- 
nets, and shout fagh a ballagh. ‘These are 
Gsqualifying qualifications in a magna- 
nimous people, and sound very unplea- 
@atly in the ears of a French soldier ; 
but they are no way offensive to the 
great mind of Lord Wellington, a mau 
who bas raised the military glory of 
his country higher, and if her real in- 
letesis have been promoted by a pro- 
tecution of the war in “Spain, has done 
ber 4 greater service than Mr. Abbot, 
bis friends, and all their genealogy. 

Such has been the fate of the aban- 
Fao, Such has been the fate of 
the scouted Bill that was likely to be 
ed on us, with imposing attitudes ; 
and such will be the fate of every. at- 
tempt to chicane or cajole his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects by pompously 
Preventing them political privileges, and 
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surreptitiously depriving them of their 
religious liberty. 

In our struggle for emancipation we 
have much yet to encounier. We have 
a half-vanquished host of intolerants and 
monopolists to either silence or satisfy. 
The hue and cry in all their mouths is 
* The Church is in dtuger.” These watch- 
ful guardians of the Church have ex- 
hausted their inventive faculties to con- 
jure up securities for her; and what did 
they alt aiiber ine to? to an iners ef seca moles. 
Or rather a verbose compouud of im- 
peachmentcs, distrusts, tests and penalties, 
I said here before, and I say here again, 
that as Catholics, we can give no secu- 
rities, more than we have already given, 
or are willing to give; our simple but 
unqualified oath of allegiance, for sime 
ple repeal, or unqualified emancipation, 
lf our outlawry ‘canever be terminated, 
if. we cau again be admitted Within the 
pale of the constitution, if we can be 
considered deserving of the simple rights 
of nature, or of mén, or to be safe mem- 
bers of the community, it is a sufficient 
security. If we cannot be tied by the 
sacred obligation of a voluntary oath, 
we are-unfit for freedom, and daager- 
ous in society, and the Government would 
do well to extirpate, rather than eman- 
cipate us; but history, our conduct, and 
devoted services, belie such imputations. 

It was the conscientious edherence of 
our ancestors to the house of Stuart, that 
entailed so much poverty and political 
misery on their posterity. They faith. 
fully served a faithless and ungrateful 
prince, a coward, and a bigot ; not be- 
cause he was a Catholic, but because the 
sacred pledge of an oath is unaliea- 
ble, uutransferable, indispensable. There, 
sir, lies “the head* and front of our 
offending no more.” When that oath 
of protection which he took was violated 
by him, when he was no longer able 
or willing to protect his Irish subjects 
aud devoted followers, then, of course, 
that matual obligation, that reciprocity 
of protection and allegiance, that should 
subsist between a prince and his subjects | 
becgme void ; and they were, agreeably to 
the constitutional sense of an allegiate oath , 
conscientiously exonerated from their ob- 


. Jigation. 


Buc did they pay less regard to that 
oath of allegiance which they took to 
Wm. Hi, than they did to that which 

aif ne 
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they took to James Il? Did their subse- 
quent conduct shew they were more 
partial to a Catholic than to a Pro- 
testant King ? Did they abandon their 
sovereign and join the standard of the 
old Pretender in the reign oi George L, 
or of the young Pretender in the reign 
of Georg » 1.2 Or did they ever serve 
the house of Stuart more faithfully than 


their posterity have served the House of 


Hanover?’ Did the former show more 
courage m battle, or zeal for victory, un- 
der St. Ruth, than the latter have done un- 
der Abercrombie, under Nelson, under 
Moore, under Wellington? 

Where have the British navv rode tri- 
umphant, that the sea has not been tinged 
with Catholic blood? Where have the 
British arms been victorious, that the 
plains have not been strewed with the Ca- 
tholic slain? Or where has the Catholic 
soldier shrunk from death, or spared his 
enemy, because he was a Catholic, when 
victory was disputed, and’ Britain’s inter- 
est and honour were at stake. The sol- 
dier’s glory is victory—his hopes, if he 
survive, are honour and preferment. The 
degraded Catholic, though crowned with 
victory, feels the disqualifying effects of a 
penal system, that whispers to his elated 
soul: “moderate your expectation—you 
are a Catholic—so far sha!! you be advanc- 
ed, but no farther.” Ke ligior _ that sacred 
term, is made the bugbezr and barrier to 
his preferment, But, I imtreat ovr ene- 
mies, those “ men of honest prejudices,” (as 
a certain Lord calls them,) to make religi- 
on no longer a pretext. They are not 
sincere—they are only nominally Protes- 
tants-—they have virtually no religion. 
‘There is not one article, in the thirty nine 
that form the Constitution of the Protes- 
tant Church, which. says, Catholics shall 
pot enjoy the Constitution of the Empire. 
‘They would give 4 clamorous support to 
what they call the * Protestant Asce pdancy”. 
The same people would give inconsistent 
support to any ascendancy that would give 
them an ample pecuniary support. For 
my part, I am at a loss to know, what 
such people mean by the term, “ Protes- 
tant Ascendancy.’’ If they infer by it, 
that because the King is a Protestant, every 
person in the realm, professing the Protes- 
taut religion, has a right to ford it over 
every other of his Majesty’s subjects, pro- 
fessing a different religious faith, I deny 
their inference in the most uuqualified 
manner. Itis a presumpuon not recdg- 

} 


nixed by the Coastitution, inconsistent 
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with the principles of a free Governmen: 


and an unwarrantable interference betwees 


man and his Maker. In yourself, Sir. ims 
be seen the injustice of the British Covers, 
ment to Catholic subjects, and ip vour fy 
mily the devotion of Catholics to the na 
of thercountry, Your two brothers have 
bravely fallen mn their country’s service 
os i in the sm in St. Sebastian's, and 
the other in another quarter of ¢ 

while you their ae aes one, wit ee 
plicating language, solicit the benefit of 
that Constitution in defence of ‘whic 
your brothers’ blood has so prodigally 
flown for no seeming purpose AP bo but 
te nerve the arm that is uplifte against 
you. 

Whether is the British Constitutiog ep 
clust ely Protestant Oo} fundamentally (. 
tholic ? . I say it is the Jatter. They wer 
Catholics that framed it; that fostered it; 
that established it. They shared it wih 
their Protestant brethren. They both es. 
joyed it incommon. C itholics have been 
swindled out of their share of ft. We 
do not look for its restoration by th 
bloody and deceitful means by which we 
have been deprived of it, but by bumble 
petitions. QOus complaints must be heard, 
our request must be acceded to, And 
why ? Because they are bottomed on jae 
tice and sound policy. The sense of the 
people is for us ; and it is the sense of the 
people that constitutes the tegal validity 
ofa legislative act. The good sense of 
the constituted authorities of the empirt, 
will make them one day give in to th 
wishes of their constituents. Ut is under 
these circumstances, I say, emancipation 
must come, and it will not be in the power 
of opposition wincing under the chagna 
of falling greatness to prevent it. All 
from the Prince to the peasant, from the 
Bishop to the Curate, (the ilfiberal and 
selfish excepted) are loudly calling for the 
measure, and hoot the objections to 
This is net a struggle for ascendan 
tween the Catholic and Protestant réligw, 
as our enemies say. It is the effortel j® 
tice against oppression, of slaves for free 
dom. Although I am a Catholic, both by 
education and conviction, I would be 9 
ry to charge.the Protestant religion, & 
the genuine professors of it, with the 
ignity belonging to monopoly and ® 
ness. Protestants, and Protestant 
ters, whom I consider the same, have 
my earliest and continue to be my ™&% 
intimate friends. At their knee 1 reee™ 
ed the first clements of learning, aod # 
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cheir society. f have heard the purest senti- 
ments of liberality. banyan foutid a 
contrary principle, I could easily trace it 
wo interested motives, or a want Of infor- 
mation; and I have often known the be- 
gevolence of their hearts make them forget 
the prejudices of their minds, 

ftisto' our own intestine division we 
owe all our misfortunes. Both Catholic 
ynd Protestant contributes his share to 
what in many cases falls heavy on both. 
twasthe unhappy division of the Irish 
that first induced the second Henry to in- 
sade Ireland, well knowing that the ad- 
vantages of his conquest would do more 
than recompense him for his trouble in 
conquering. a. 

The same unhappy divisions amongst 
the Welsh, inflamed Edward the First with 
thedesire of annexing the principality of 
Wales to the English crown; a people 
whom neither the Roman, Saxon, nor Nor- 
man invaders were ever able to deprive of 
their independence. In the contest Le- 
wellyn, their Prince lost his lifey and they 
their liberties. Scotland, from the same 
causes, has shared the same fate. All have 
fallen into the insatiable vortex of Euglish 
monopoly and ambition. England well 
knowing the facility there is in subjugating 
a people, divisos inter se, established the 
principle “ divide et impera ;” in my Opinion 
avery pernicious one. ‘The government 
that attaches itself to a faction, makes the 
King only Monarch of a portion of his 
subjects. To reign securely is to reign in 
the affections of the people. U therefore 
emsider it impious to charge either the 
Catholic or the Protestant religion with 
what has been uniformly the character of 
the Enylish people, and it is no easy mate 
ter to change the nature of an animal. The 
light of liberality is at length beginning to 
dawn on their selfish souls, and to dissi+ 
patethat darkness that so confiued their 
batural horizon, that they could never see 
beyond the limits of their own interest. 

Atno period in our history was this 
fytemof division more encduraged than 
u present. Protestants are permitted to 
asociate themselves against Catholics it an 
imsalting and hostile manner. Catholics 
think themselves called on to associate for 
self-defence, Both'parties, in my opinion, 
acting-in an unchristian and unconstitu- 
tiomal manner ; but surely the former ‘dre 

more blamedBle. 1 would advise them 


bet to lose sight of that divine admonition, 
to do as they would be done by.” I 
likewise alvise the latter to adopt 
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the christian principle of forgiveness to- 
wards them, for many of them “ know not 
what they do.” I say this in the presence 
of both Catholics and Protestants. At- 
tached to no party, but what I consider 
for the good of my country, never having 
taken an illegal oath, never having met 
with a man impudent enough to propose 
to me an oath of secret combination ; ne- 
ver having said of any person in his ab- . 
sence, what J would not say in his pre- 
sence, I disclaim attachment to any party, 
and despise their opinion of ine. 

I have a wish that soars beyond the gro- 
velling malignity of party spirit. Itis for ; 
an equal participation of constitutional 
rights., For afair and impartial distribu- 
tion of justice ; and to see Irishmen of e- 
very religious persuasion, sinking in obli- 
vion their irreligiots animosities and asso- 
ciating like christians, for the individual 
happiness and general good of all.” 

Dr. Drennan then rose and addressed the 
Meeting, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman—I know not what inter 
pretation others may give to the late. am- 
mguous conduct of the House of Com 
mons, but, for my part, | shguJd wish to 
interpret at ur this way. It is ghe will aud 
the wish of that Hon. House, that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and the Protestants of 
Ireland should assemble together once in 
every year, for the purposes of promoting 
public peace and mational concord, not to 
commemorate hatred and hostility ; net to 
commemorate, in a spirit of selfish exclu- 
sion, civil war, and battles, and shedding 
of brother’s blood ; but an, association of 
amity and good neighbourhood, prospec- 
tive of political liberty ; not looking back 
to the disastrous periods of history, as ww 
cities sacked and towns in flames, but for- 
ward tohappier days with eager hope and 
affectionate congratulation. Yes, it must 
have been the intention of the Hon. tlouse, 
that you, Catholics, and we, Protestants, 
should meet annually together, to hold out 
our hands to each other, to exchange 
hearts; to confirm past. resolutions ;. to 
pledge ourselves to tuture perseverance ; 
to biad the Catholic body still more indis- 
solubly to a cause, in which not only their 
common interests, but their individual ho- 
nowr and honesty are so intithately involv- 
ed'} to bind the Protestant body still ntore 
strictly to fidelity in friendship, aud cor- 
chality of aasistance ; in short, to make 
both Catholics and Protestants cohere to- 
‘gether in @ne family (feeling, ratifying 
their patrioue fellowship ly every eatinly 
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tie ; and sanctifying it, aswe do at pre= 
sent, by the solemnity of the place in 
which we assemble, dedicated as it is, to 
the purposes of religion. 

A Pagan author® has said, that one good 
man struggling with the storms of fate, 
is an object worthy the contemplation of 
the Gods; and, certainly, a whole nation 
making the same struggle with the 
unity of a single man, unappalled by every 
obstacle that opposes them, undaunted in 
their resolution, inflexible in their perse- 
verance, untainted in their loyalty, rising 
buoyant above the torrent of prejudice 
and calumny, and yet ready to pour forth 
their blood m defence of those who des- 
pitefully use them: this, certainly, is a 
sublime spectacle, and may even merit the 
Bae of the divinity whom we, 
christians, in common adore. 

In obedience, then, to the sense of the 
légisiature, as 1 would understand it, / 
feel myself grateful for this fresh oppor- 
tanity of affixing, as it were, a new seal 
to our family compact, this renewed oc- 
casion of calling into exercise the best and 
most generous feelings of human nature. 
Sir, the Catholic question as an argument 
is exhausted, but, as a subject of sentiment 
and feeling, it never fails to strike forth 
2 springin every patriotic breast, and it is 
under such impressions alone, I chase, at 
present to consider it. Mr. Grattan once 
said that the genius of Ireland was affection ; 
and, in the spirit and warmth of that af- 
fection, do I now press my hand to my 
heart, and then hold it to you, my coun- 
trymen, with the sincerest good wishes for 
your speedy, complete and unqualified 
emancipation, for a simple repeal, a sum- 
mary repeal, a sweeping repeal, an unsus- 
picious repeal; a sempiternal repeal of 
that penal code, either of penalty or pri- 
vation, whic) has so long polluted the 
public law of the British Empire; which 
has so long obstructed the free flow and 
circulation of the blood of life through an 
important member of the community, by 
that means paralyzing the exertions of 
the whole empire in leaving one of its im- 
portant members without its active powers, 


wm 4 .. - —-—" 
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* Ecce specttaculum dignum ad quod 
respiciat intentus operi suo Deus, Non vi- 
deo unquam quid babeat in torris pulchei- 
us si comvertere animum velit quam ut 
spectat Catonem jam partibus non semel 
fractis, nililominus, inter ruinas publicas, 
erecium, 
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although, at the same time, endowed wick 
the most exquisite sensibilit 

For my part, Sir, I have JUSt_ risen tp 
express, in as few words as I possib) 
my joyous confidence in the SUCCESS of 
your just and righteous cause ;and | 
that confidence not so much in the promise 
or inthe performance of political par. 
ties, asin the pressing exigencies of the 
times ; not so much in the nature of may 
asin the nature of things. OQ! it Cannot 
long be, that the very Jews in Franc 
should find a country there, where they 
have a free competition to the first yl 
and political employments under the state, 
while the Catholics, with all their pro 
perty and population, are excluded from 
any station of political power in their na 
tive country, assimilated to Britain io every 
thing——except your bonds, 

All Europe appears about to rise in mas, 
It is the war, and the consequences of the 
war, which will assuredly work out your 
political redemption. This war. it is, 
which will, ere long, necessitate the call. 
ing forth of the whole population of the 
Empire ; and the fourth part, I may 
the third part of that populaticn, wil 
must, at last, *fimd its adequate and a 
thentic value in the councils of the Sore 
reign, and the decisions of the Legislature, 
Government must shortly, wey shortly, 
recur to their final resources of physical 
force, and the last reason of Kings wil 
finish by making a first appeal to theat 
fections of the people. You will notow 
the restoration of your rights to reason or 
justice, or expediency, but to necessity, 
Then it is, and then, alas, only itis, the 
the value ofa free people is properly pnt 
ed and exactly ascertained, when lat 
tremities compel administrations to feel and 


recognise that value. Then come out | 


“ Landwehrs” and the “ Landstrum; 
but is it pot better and more prudent, be 
fore the people be thus called forth ® 
mass, to secure their affections. Then th 
people are no longer vilified as mob, bi: 
they come forth in their majestic momtr 
tum, and are saluted in terms of dept 
spect and high consideration. 

I. beseech you, fellow-country@®, 
on this, and every other,occasion, to repel 
the imputation of mos, by moving forwart 
to your object, placed on the 
virtuousambition, with one 
soul, with closed column and perfect 
I beseech you to preserve, im shis mere 
ment, the same discipline which nen 


does in constant expectation of 
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with an enemy; the same regularity and 
order; the same strict gobedience to 
the moral law, and the Christias law, and 
the law of the land, which a military body 
to the law martial ; the same watch- 
fulness and attention against ambuscades, 
inst spies, against stragglers ; in short, 
to such a strong, Open, systematic, 
upright, downright manner of proceed- 
ing, 9 will put aside your professed 
friends and secret enemies, who are now 
watching for any, the slightest infringement 
of the law, which may enable them to 
lreak through your solid, and otherwise 
yaassailable battalion: No, you will pre- 
serve unity in word and deed. Your po- 
litical conduct. will be considered, like the 
continuity of your religion, which, as 
in eloquent advocate of yours has 
said, “ yielded, like the air, and then 
closed upon itself, without testifying a 
wound.” 

Sir, all that remains of Ireland, politi- 
dally speaking, is, [think, comprised, and 
concentrated in the Catholic question, In 
the shipwreck of our national Sovereignty, 
this isa plank to which, with all the pow- 
ers of life we should cling, when all is 
parting inte pieces on all sides around us, 
whea the waves are making entrance from 
without, and the dry rot of corruption 
has nearly consumed the main timbers 
withio, let us tie ourselves to the main 
mast of Catholic emancipation, as our 
forlorn hope in this sea of difficulties and 
dangers, as our ultimate refuge after the 
loss of our political existence, after the 
loss of dear, deserted, degraded Ine- 
LAND, 

John Hancock rose and addressed the 
Meeting as follows :—Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking, I would be inclined 
to be silent on the present voccasion, if I 
did not fear my mere presence here might 
not be a sufficient indication of the warmth 
which I take in the cause of my Catholic 
coumtrymen, aud my ansiety for the suc- 
ces of their just cause, which increasing 
feaviction proves to my mind to be right. 
Little remains to be said on the occasion ; 
most men have taken their stand. On one 
tde are the liberal and enlightened; on 
the other are those who, in default of rea- 
0, are obliged to summon up all their 
Prejudices, and to bring to their aid even 
the tales of the nursery, against Catholic 
emancipation. For my part, | am disposed 
Lee abratulate you on the failure of the 

mH. It was coupled with such clauses, 
Tequiriog securities, as they were called, 
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as would have entailed bondage on you. It is 
not to be expected that [ can enter into the 
feelings of your, church on the subject, but 
viewing it in a political light, the only 
light in which any man hasa right to view 
the religion of another, it would have in- 
creased the dangerous ministerial power of 
the Crown, which some years ago was 
declared “ to have increased, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished.” Already 
government have their established church. 
They have also a demi establishment in the 
Regium Donum, to fetter the liberties of 
Ireland, ‘They wanted a third establish- 
mention you. Aad therefore I rejoice that 
the bill was rejected by your friends. 
The present respecrable and orderly Meet- 
ing is a practical illustration that the peo- 
ple have an undoubted right to assemble toe 
gether to discuss political subjects, and pre- 
pare petitions to the legislature ; and that, 
whether rich or poor,you are notto beconsi- 
dered a mob, because you have not a magis- 
trate present to direct or controul your pro- 
ceedings. Your conduct this day proves, 
you are not a Mos, and is a prac- 
tical refutation of the unfounded asser- 
tion, Your enemies are anxious that you 
should violate the law ; they are conscious 
that if you keep to the law you are ut of 
their power; but if you depart from the 
law, they will triumph over you. I caue 
tion you agamst eutering into any illegal 
associations, which would sully the purity 
of the cause in which you are engaged, 
and endanger your own safety, Your 
opponents are bound by the bonds of a se- 
cret and illegal association. Imitate not 
their example. Your enemies will doubte 
less lay snares toentrap you. I take the 
privilege of a friend, to recommend to 
you the greatest caution to avoid their 
snares, that you may continue to pursue 
the same steady, bus resolute course, which 
must eventually prove successful. Abate 
nothing of your firmness ar your energy, 
but at the same time * hold to the law.” 
Thea shall you escape the many strate- 
gems which are laid to entrapyyou, 

The Chairman then read the Resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously, agreed to. 





{The 4th resolution cf the Catholic 
Meeting held in Heliast, inserted at page 
553, having been printed frem an incor- 
rect copy, the resolution is inserted in its 
corrected form ; ; 

Resulwed——That as our faith abd the 
preseigiormef our church discipline haye 
been siricily scrutimised, aid found ‘per- 
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fectly consistent with the unqualified alle- 
giance which we owe to our King and the 
British constitution, we consider it degrad- 
ing to offer us emancipation embarrassed 
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with any restricting arrangement Whick 
might intermeddle or interfere, directly of 
indirectly, with the free CXercise of dur re. 


ligion. ] 
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At a General Veeting of the Subscribers to the 
Royal Lancaster ien Institution, held on Special 
Affairs at the Freemason's Tavern, Nov. 10. 
1515. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Kenr in 
the Chair. 


A Report was read from the. Finance 
Committee and Trustees, recommending 
the adoption of a new code of regulations 
for the future government of the Institu- 
tion, which having been received and ap- 
proved, 

On the motion of the Duke of Bedford, 
seconded by the Duke of Sussex, it was u- 
nanimously resolved, 

1. ‘This Institution shall be designated 
“ The Institution for promoting the British 
System for the Education of the Labour- 
ing and Manufacting Classes of Society of 
every Religious Persuasion,” 

2. This Institution shall consist of a Pa- 
tron, Vice-Patrons, President, V'ce-Presi- 
dents, Treasurer, Secretary, Life and An- 
nual Members, together with such Officers 
as may be deemed necessary for conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Institution. 

5. The Institution shall maintain a School 
en an extensive scale ro educate children, 
It shall support and train up young persons 
of both sexes for supplying properly-in- 
structed Teachers to the inhabitants of such 
places in the British dominions at home 
and abroad, as shall be desirous of estab- 
lishing Schools on the British System. It 
shall instruct a!l persons, whether natives 
or foreigners, who may be sent from time 
totime, forthe purpose of being qualified 
as Teachers in this or any other coun- 
try. 

*.* The school shall be open to the pub- 
lic for the purpose of exhibiting the system 
of teaching and training, every afternoon 
at three o'clock, Saturday excepted. 

4. All schools which shal! be supplied 
with Teachers at the expence of this [nsti- 
tution, shall be open to the children of 

arents of all religious denomiinations ; read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and needlework, 





shall be taught; the lessons for read 
shall consist of extracts from the Holy 
Scriptures ; no Catechism or peculiar re. 
ligious tenets shall be taught in the schools, 
but the children shall be enjoined to at. 
tend regularly the place of worship towhich 
their parents belong, 

*,* The grand object of the Institution 
being to promote education in general, 
any application for the training of a Teach 
er at the expence of the persons thus ap 
plying, will be attended to, although such 
intended school is not to be conducted on 
the extended principles of this lnstitutioa, 

Other regulations of the usual descrip. 
tion as counected with the management 
of public institutions being passed, it was 
unanimously resolved, 

That the Rutes*and Regulations now 
read and approved, stand for confirmation 
at the next General Mecting, and that the 
Finance Committee and Trustees be 
quested to continue their services uatil 
that period, and to avail themselves of the 
assistance of such other subscribers as they 
may deem proper for conducting the a 
fairs of the Institution. 

That the cordial Thanks of this Meet 
ing be given to his Royal ‘ Highness the 
Duke of Kent, for the deep interest which 
he has uniformly evinced for the preserva 
tion and prosperity of this Institution; fer 
the unceasing attention he has displayed ia 
watching over it, and for the facility with 
which he has at all times permitted the 
friends of the system to consult hun oe 
very emergency. 

That the cordial Thanks of this Met 
ing be given to bis Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, who with equal z 
uniformly co-operated with his Royal “ 
ther in promoting the interests of this @ 
portant institution. 2 sia iil . 

That the cordial Thanks of this Meeting 
be given to his Grace the Duke of Beet 
who had the penetration to discovery aod 
the firmness to suppport, a system of the 
cation eminently calculated to raise ihe 
moral character of the great mas of 
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beral to comprehend the whole commu- 
rst the respectful Thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 
MP. for his open and manly conduct dur- 
ing the business of the present day. 

That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Finance Committee and Trus- 
tees for their unwearied and disinterested 
exertions in the affairs of this Institution. 

(Signed) 
Eowarp, Duke of Kent, Chairman, 

The Duke of Kent having quitted the 
Chair, it was taken by the Duke of Sussex, 
when it was resolved, 

That the grateful Thanks of this Meet- 
ing be presented to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, for the very gracious 
and condescending manner in which his 
Royal Highness has presided during the 
business of this day, affording an addition- 
al proof of his Royal Highness’ anxiety 
for the prosperity of this Institution. 

(Signed) 
Avcustus Freveric, Duke of Sussex, 
Chairman, 


A 


CATHOLIC PETITION. 

The following letter was written by 
Counsellor Phillips to the Secretary of the 
Catholic Board, on receiving a copy of the 
altered Petition. It appears that some of 
thealterations do not exactly coincide with 
teseatiments of its author. We under- 
stand that Mr. Phillips’ principal, if not 
wieodjection, is to the erasure of the 
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word, ‘ in the name of that Gospel which 
excludes all distinctions.” the words in Italics 
having been erased by the committee. 


** Dear Sir, 

“ Ihave received a copy of the Romaa 
Catholic Petition as altered by the Commit. 
tee, and beg of you to accept my thanks 
for the kindness which led to its transmis- 
sion. 

“With respect to the alterations, every 
one, of course, must be a better judge 
than myself ; some of them, I confess, do 
not appear to me as amendments; but an 
author's vanity is a trifling, and, believe 
me, in the present instance, a most cheer- 
ful sacrifice, for the purchase of that una- 
nimity, without which all. the wisdom of 
thesage, and all the ardour of the pacriot, 
cannot possess the stability of an auiuma 
leaf; without which the Catholic must 
continue a Slave, and the Country a Suf- 
ferer. 

‘© Let me express an hope that your Pe- 
tition may meet elsewhere as innocent a 
criticism as it has done from your Commit- 
tee of Accounts; but you may rest assured, 
that were it composed by St. Pau, and 
corrected by Lonoinus, there would be 
found Bigots to denounce its principle, and 
blunderers to improve its style. 

“ { have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 
with every sentiment of respect, your very 
humble servant, 


Cuarces Pui.uies, 
To Edward Hay, Esq. Sec. 
to the R. C. Board. 





——— 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 
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THE Poet, best read in the history 

of human nature, has,told us that 
“there is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
and we have recently seen, that the 
man who has so long rode like an 
cagre upon the tide of the times, now 
appears in hasty ebb from his height 
and fall flow of fortone, and perhaps 
“by not taking the current when it 
served, is about to lose all his ven 
tures.” Napoleon has been defeated 
by the allied armies, with the loss of 
above one hundred pieces of cannon, 
xty thousand men, an immense 


number of prisoners; the whole of 
the Saxon army, the Bavarian and 
Wurtemburgh troops, have deserted 
him on the field of battle; the town 
of Leipsic hos been taken by assault, 
with its artillery and magazines, with 
the King of Saxony and all bis court, 
with its garrison, and rear guard of 
the French army, and all the wound- 
ed, to the number of 30,000. The 
remnant of that army, amounting to 
60,000 men, all infantry and without 
cannon, were pursued, and must suf- 
fer immensely in their flight, and 
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rte himself narrowly escaped, 
having set off, with bis cavalry only, 
from Leipsic at nine o’clock, and the 
allies having entered it at eleven. 
He has ‘fully evinced the trath of 
the remark, thet all conquest must be 
ineffectual, unless it could be uni- 
versal, since the increasing circle 
must be involved in a larger sphere 
of hostility. We have often repeat- 
ed that Bonaparte had no regard to 
the liberties of mankind, and that 
his sole object was to make military 
glory the passion of his people, and 
the actuating principle of his govern- 
ment. Devoted wm ail the faculties 
of his soul, from nature, perhaps even 
from hereditary tendencies, ceriain- 
ly from habits early formed, and con- 
stantly strengthened by conflict with 
the uncommon occurrences of life, 
like glowing iron thrown into the 
coldest river, into Styx, the military 
enthusiasm of his character was steel- 
ed into the highest war proof ;’and 
thus, in the hour of their good or 
evil fortune, he was cast into a coun- 
try, whose disposition and tenden- 
cies, both natural and acquired, had 
a’strong coincidence with bis own, in 
that passionate prepossession for war, 
which concealed from othérs, and 
often from itself, the ambition of ag- 
grandizement under the laurels of 
glory. 
It even appears that this extraor- 
dinary man had aimed at the same 
methotls of disciplining and martial- 
ising a vast population, by which the 
Romans raised themselves, through 
an entire devotement to war, to that 
rodigious fortune which, until late- 
y, seemed so incredible to us of mo- 
dern times,.and could only have been 
effected by moulding a whole nation 
into an army, kept always in high 
discipline by perpetual hostility, It 
is only by adopting a similar plan ; 
by turning nations into armies; by 
arming, as Hannibal did in the se. 
cond Punic war, after the Roman 
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manner, that an effectual resi 
has been madé, and the spell of ig, 
vincibility tras been broken, 
: However ardent and energetic mi, 
litary glory may turo Out to be, as 
propelling motive, yet still it is a jeg 
powerlul agentthan the universal and 
incompressible instinctof self-preser. 
vation. By the goodness of Ppoyy 
dence, the injustice that intrudes Up. 
on the sacred hearth and home, rouges 
a strength to repel, always the more 
effectual, becduse unexpected by the 
assailant. ‘lhe French armies, iff. 
sistible in the first years of the fem. 
lutionary war, from this holy insan 
rection of the heart, have now, ig 
their turn, experienced, under a 
change of circumstance and situation, 
that every nation is possessed of it 
own sacred territory ; and that, a 
the hourofextreme danger, a strength 
which appears more thao mortals 
exerted to cast the invader forth from 
the domeéstie threshold, who bad 
crossed it with desperate assurance, 
Europe invades France and is de 
feated ; France invades Europe, and 
is disgraced. Bet Europe: iteelf 
is only powerful as long as it acta 
one nation. When the comprestion 
of instant danger, which now com 
solidates so many interests into one 
martial mass, becomes less sensibly 
felt; when success prompts to the 
division of the spoils ; whena new 
repartition of countries is to be malt, 
and the balance.of power is to hea 
justed by throwing this mass intoom 
basin, and these fragments. into the 
other, then will come on a crisis mer 
perilous than even the tug of wal; 
and France always, as we think, ® . 
lid and invulnerable in ber interit 
will then again, by intrigne or vim 
lence, become ascendant in Eon 
and fora time arbiter of the fates 
nations. | 
Thus the arms of the great be 
lance will alternately vibrate, ahd 
quiet equilibrium is not to be oF 
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from the nature of man, or 


the experience of history. — Yet per- 

pniversal sovereignty is little to 
be feared. The world of Europe i3 
not quw as it was in the time of Ro- 
man domination. The people in all 
countries having rise, and stil ris- 
ing in value, have in Consequence e- 
yualized the political power of the 
countries to which they belong, or 
at least have facilitated that combi- 
nation and occasional confederacy 
which experience has proved to be 
an effectual protection to national in- 
dependence. These cootederacies 
will consolidate or dissolve, as the ex- 
igency requires, and perhaps are bet- 
ver securities for the rights of nations 
thao any new territorial divisions, 
which are always, in reality, unjust 

liations. 

Man! and for ever !—What a- 
maging incongruity in these terms ; 
and yet we have seen Napoleon, with 
the page of history open before him, 
with the examples of Alexander and 
Charlemagne in his recollection, en- 
deavouring to perpetuate his new 
dynasty long alter he is laid in the 
dust, and to make bis Empire as im- 
perishable as the lliad of Homer, or 
the Principiaof Newton. “ A being,” 
says a great historian, * of the nature 
af man, endowed with the same fa- 
culties, but with a longer measure 
of existence, would cast down a 
smile of pity and contempt on the 
crimes and follies of humaa ambition 
 @ager in A Darrow span to grasp 
ata precarious and short-lived enjoy- 


ment, Jtis thus that the experience — 


of history exalts and enlarges the ho- 
rizon of our intellectual view. Ia 
4 composition of some days, in. a 
perusal of ‘some hours, six hundred 
years have rolled away, and the da- 
ration of a life of reign is contracted 
0 a fleeting moment, The grave is 
ever beside the throne. ‘The success 


of a criminal is almost instantly fol- , 
ed by the loss of bis prize, and 
BELPast MAG. NO. LXIV. 
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our immortal reason survives and dis. | 
dains the sixty phantoms of Kings 
who have passed before our eyes, 
and faintly dwell on oat remem. 
braoce ” 

Napoleon seems to have erred in 
his endeavour to accomplish the coa. 
tinental system of exclusion by eou- 
pulsion, wheo he tailed to do tt by 
persuasion, It might be true, and 
for the inierest of tie rest of europe, 
that ail sovereignty on the high seas 
should be abolished, and that the 
maritime rights, as they are called, 
assumed by one nation, should ‘not 
be exercised to the commercial de. 
triment of the great commonwealth 
of Europe io she market of the worid, 
Ail this might be true bat if he 
failed to convince them of their come 
mon interests 1 an exclusive Couls 
mercial combination against Britain, 
it was certainly absurd to substitute 
the spirit of conguest for that of con. 
ciliation, and to subdue all Europe 
into a sense of its true interests, a- 
gainst its inclination, and by foree 
of arms. We may think a parliae 
mentary reform would be service- 
able to the people of Great Britain ; 
but if they cannot be convinced of 
this by arguinent, it would certainly. 
be absurd, and would ultimately de. 
feat our purpose, to bave it forced 
upon them by military power, 

The different nations of Europe 
were slow to believe that Napoleon’s 
proposition was merely for their own 
good, and not for his own aggran- 
dizement, through the downfal of 
England, And hence it happened 
that his Confederation of the Ruine 
never acquired a strong cement, but 
on the first stroke of misfortune was 
ready to fall asunder Whatever 
might be the case in France, where 
we do believe his rule was popolar, 
and the military cast of his character 
corresponded with the incliéations of 
his subjects, yet his was ‘an iron 
crowb to the feelings of these coun- 
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tries which his policy or bis power 
had annexed to the French Empire. 
He held these auxiliary parts toge- 
ther in a great degree by that course 
of successes, and unexampled good 
fortune, which always has made, and 
always will make a marvellous im- 
pression on the minds of mankind, 
Bot he seemsto haveplaced too great 
confidence im the military power of 
France, without perceiving that Hue 
rope was gradually training her whole 
population to the same martial dis- 
cipline, and that every suspension of 
the war gave the opportunity of con- 
ceiving and maturing new coalitions, 
always ready to repeir the errors of 
the past. tn the present campaign, 
he appears to have acted too long on 
the defensive, until he was duped by 
Austria, and betrayed by Saxony and 
Bavana. By an unaccenntable de- 
lay in his movement, he seems to 
have, greatly increased. the dilheul- 
ties.of bis retreat, and thus gave time 
to the allied armies to curry inte el- 
fect their plan of farming a junction 
hetween bis force and France. From 
too great confidence in himse!i, or in 
the fidelity of his allies, ‘he seems to 
have lingered too long at Dresden, 
and then made a movewent to Lerp- 
sic when wot tully prepared for tbe 
numerous bodies which drew around 
him. He will probably be driven 
back to his own territornes, and there 
thre allies. we, think Ougit to leave 
bim, norought they in their turn to 
breeome invaders, 

The French accounts acknowledge 
the disasters of their armies; and 
whether from the defection of Sax- 
ony, from the deficiency of artillery 
ammunition, Or from the strange 
circumstance of a Corporal being leit 
to blow up a bridge afier the passage 
of 12,000 men, which be took it in- 
to his head to do lefore they lad 
passed, and thus prevented their 
junction withthe main body which 


had accomplished their retreat, from, 
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whatever cause or causes the fatali 
happened, the matter of fuer ger, 
tainly is, that Bonaparte hay been 
obliged by the superiority of force, 
to fallback from Dresden, to Le 
sic, to Erfurt, to Fulda, to Pragk. 
fort on the Rhine, and Mayence, 
which issitnated at the confluence of 
the Rhine and the Main. In his 
retreat, -however, he defeated the 
Austrian and Kavarian: force who 
had designed to intercept his march, 
with the loss on their part of abore 
10,000 men, with six Generals killed 
or wounded. [le himself bas retind 
beyond the Rhine, fixed his quareré 
at Mentz, and thus abaniloned aij 
Germany, except that part which 
Davoust occupies, or” perhaps did 
occupy. 

Jn this state of things he is tiket 
be borne down by She phy sical as 
wellas disciplined force of the allies, 
the Contederation of the Rhine broek 
en up, Hanover about tobe recovered, 
Hoiland® ebdangered, Italy insecure, 
the fate of the En, peror of Frawee ap 
pears; ut tothe bagard, and beappear 
resol vedtoputforth (be otgoststrength 
of the nation, by issuing deereestor 
new Jevies fron: 380,000 to 560,00 
nen. Whatever negoéciation may 
be set. on toot (and it ts to be hoped 
that assoon as winter shall make a 
necessary suspension of niitary & 
perations, such negociation my 
take place,) yet it is to be expectttl 
that the utmost exertions both tt 
regard to the recruiting their armies 
and in cuntriving the financial 


* A paper his been industriously of 
culated in Holland, calling to thé rec 
lection of the inhubicants of the United 
Provinces the connexion whieh’ 
subsisted between them and the 
im\the year 1689, wheir’a Prince whe 
house Ay, hated was married to the Que 
of Great Brita®, and stating that a penal 
equally important and coincident might 
again oceur, bighly deserving ther oF 
sideration. ; 
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of supporting them, will be 
on sient vides. _ Already it is 
found necessary to make an issue of 
fve millions of what is to be called 
Federative Paper, applicable solely 
tothe purposes of the war, guaran- 
wed by the three contending pow- 
ers, inthe proportion of 4 to Eng- 
land, 3 to Russia, and 4 to Prussia, 
and to be reimbursed on the Ist Jaly, 
1815, or six months after a definitive 
e. The Emperor of Russia 
stipulates to emply 160,000 men, 
exclusive of garrisons, and the King 
of Prussia 80,000; Great Britain is 
topay annually, by monthly pay- 
ments, abont 24 millions more than 
the five mitlions of paper money, for 
which she isto stand guarantee. 

The garrison of Pampeluna has 
surrendered as prisoners of war. 
Lord Wellington, perhaps well ap- 
prised of the excesses said to have 
been committed by the troops at the 
storm of the town of St. Sebastian,has 
found himself under the necessity of 
republishing his order of the 9th of 
Jaly, in consequence of it not having 
been obeyed by the officers and 
troops which have entered France. 
He declares that excesses of every 
kind were committed by the troops, 
and that evenin the presence of their 
slicers, whotvok no means to pre- 
tent them. In consequence he has 
resolved that certain officers, so 
greatly neglectful of their duty shall 
be sent to England, in order that the 
Prince Regent may know their 
names, as the Commander of the 

is determined not to suffer un- 
derhis command officers who will 
hut comply with his orders. This 
order of the day isdated 8th Octo- 
ber, An army thus demoralized, 
ng to the new military voca- 

ary, can never be effectual, e- 
rin making conquests in an ene- 
MYscountry ; or, if they do, in re» 
‘aiming them jong, after they have 
made. tuch conduct not 
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obly animates siill more the spirit of 
hostility in the enemy, but revolts 
the minds of our allies; and had 
Lord Wellington designed to make 
progress in France, his army could 
have done it only through the most 
perfect discipline. “ How many 
days march say it be to Paris ?” 
said Charles 5th, toa French officer 
who had been made prisoner. “ Per- 
haps ten,” was the answer, * but 
they will be days of battle.” 

What will be the consequences of 
war, in demoralizing the native coun- 

, as soon as the armies are dis 
banded by peace, and spread overt 
these islands, must always be taken 
into consideration, by every lover 
ofhumanity. When martial law it- 
self fails in preserving exactitude of 
discipline, and-must be seconded by 
the repeated orders of the Comman- 
der-in-chief, we most naturally feet 
a fear that tie common restraints of 
civil life will scarcely be saflicient 
for those who have broken through 
the stronger penalties of the military 
code. When a military spirit per- 
vades a whole nation and war be- 
comes perpetual, martial discipline 
becomes a moral discipline, but in 
an alternating state of war and peace, 
the system that binds society is nei. 
ther moral nor marti. 

In the mean time, the militia, that 
constitutional force, originally in- 
tended for the defence of the coun. 
try, is now converted merely into 
ameans of recruiting the regular ar- 
my ; and the yeomanry of Engtand, 
forsaking the character of citizen sol. 
diers, and all the babits of simpl, 
agricultural life, are civilly compel- 
led by bounties in money, and by 
the influence of their officers, to vo 
unteer, as it is called, into forei 


‘service, and to amalgamate both th 


manners and morals, with the troops 
of the line. 100,000 men have al- 
ready passed throngh this course of 
education, aml of the 70,000 militia 
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existing in England, $0,000 are to 
he this year drafied iato the army. 
It has been asserted by Lord Castle. 
reagh, that the annual waste in the 
courge of active service has not ex- 
ceeded one-seventh or one-eighth of 
the proportion of the whole army, 
that isof 233,000 men, and that dur. 
ing a state of peace,the natural waste 
ofthe army was in the proportion 
of one-tenth or one-twellth, But it 
is not so thuch the loss of human life, 
sav 30,000 men every year, who 
might have added so much by their 
labour and industrious habits in the 
prime of life, to the productive pow- 
ers and capital of the country, as the 
turn it will give to the habits and 
modes of thinking among the British 
people, the carelessness and con- 
tempt of constitutional principles 
which it will infuse into personal 
character, and marked prefereuce 
to military manners, and military 
morality wbich it will diffuse through 
the lower, after having captivated 
the bigher ranks of the community ; 
this itis which ought to be the object 
of fear with every lover of his couns 
try, and of the unadalterated British 
Constitution. 

The late victories in Germany are 
said to have produced a change: in 
Lord Wellington’s plans, who sow 
designs to enter further into France, 
justead of proceeding against Suchet 
in Catalonia, and by this means the 
attention aod forge of Bonaparte will 
be distracted and divided. | He him. 
self has returned to St. Clood. for a 
siertme, for in a meeting of the 
Senate he has prolonged the regency 
ofthe Empress, and the Legislative 
body is convoked for the 2d of De- 
cember,, His army is in part at Co- 
logne, at Mentz, at Strasburgh, and 
at Cassell, while all the rest of his 
forces bas passed the Rhine. 

Alias exultation among the Bri- 
trh compwuity on the successes in 
Germapy, which we would deem 
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great, but by no means decis 
The exultation im the higher 

is veiled under the wil — 
tion, and chastened by the necessity 
of a loan to the amount of twenty. 
two millions, and among the lower 
orders, particularly in this country 
the total interdict of American pro. 
duce, as made by proclamation, will 
greatly damp the general rejoicing, 
io regard to the successes of the way 
on the Continent. 

We fear that notwithstanding the 
moderation of the ministry, as ex 
pressed in the speech from the throne, 
and their speeches in Parliament, 
there is little prospect of peace. In. 
deed there appears On the contrary 
with all these professions, a resolie 
tion of engaging still more deeply 
than ever in the continental, as well 
as peninsular war; nor, as it now 
appears, was any basis or system of 
pacification ever offered to Franeg 
by the Allies,. either at the armistice, 
before or after it; nothing more was 
done than an attempt made by Au» 
tria to mediate, upen certain condi. 
tieas to which, it seems. the Allies 
were inno degree pledged, nor did 
they. at all relate to this country, be 
ing limited entirely to the continent, 
From what party then isa. propose 
tion for peace to originate? Who 
now to be the mediator confided in 
by both sides ? All are belligerent, 
and in Britain all is preparing for 
an invading war. Thirty thoussad 
men drafted from the militia int 
foreign service ; 10,400,000 for out 
military expences on the contwment 
viz: four millions for the peninsalt 
and more than six for Germany; 
moderation in profession, but the 
most hostile preparation in acl 
while Mr, Canning rbeeomes the 
mimic of Burke, aod hurries on the 
placid Castiereagh into the sovanwe 
of France, and even of Hollands tm 
deed, on this late debate, as on 
veral, other occasions, this, oc 
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hears a strong resemblance to the 
Chinese Gong, & martial yistrument, 
hollow, but amazingly sonorous, 
having its composition in a great 
proportion of copper, with an admix- 
wreof tin, yet by the artful combi. 
gation of these baser metals, it makes 
«noise, heard at prodigious distan- 
ces, and strikes alarm through the 
whole country. : 

Parliament opened on the 4th inst. 
with aspeech from the Regent, mo- 
derate, and therefore magnanimous. 
The signal victories obtained over 
the French armies “ have not led to 
any disposition, if we may credit the 
alvisers of government, to require 
from France sacrifices of any des- 
cription inconsistent with her honour 
or just pretensions as a nation,” a 
truly wise and timely manifestation 
of public sentiment, which, while 
it calls with confidence for the means 
uf vigorously prosecuting this great 
contest, at the same time, contem- 
plates with satisfaction the restora. 
tion of peace, and seems to intimate 
very plainly that no interference. in 
the internal government of France, 
ad of consequence no design to 
restore the Bourbon race, will prove 
an obstacle to that great blessing 
“upon peinciples of justice and e- 
quality.” 

The general security of Europe, 
tud-the independence of all the na- 
Wwons that have taken a share in the 
contest, in short, the equilibrium of 
the more poweriul states, operating 
#8 guarantee of security for the 
less powerful, and as a constant 
mound against the ambitious swell 
of universal dominion, these are 
heli out, for the first time, as the 
legitimate objects of the war carried 
on by Britain, as the avspicious 
Pregnestics of a peace, founded up- 
% JUstice, and-theretore secured upe 
On the most derable of ali bases. It 
to be remembered that Bonaparte. 


M, in \he period of his greatest, 
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successes, never went to the utter- 
most of power, hutin the career of 
victory, checked with the reins of 
moderation. Since that instinctive 
feeling which impels all men to stand 
before the liberties of their country, 
has been the great cause of his dis 
comfiture, itis to be hoped that a 
due regard will be paid to those civil 
liberties which we have just seen 
acknowledged by administration it 
self, to be the great guarantee of the 
safety of Europe. Peace then is in 
prospect; and we hail the day when 
no buman animaicule will be able to 
desolate the earth, and deluge it with 
the blood of mankind. 

“ Peace,” says Lord Grenville, in 
a speech of pompous talent, “is the 
dearest blessing that a government 
can bestow on a nation over whom 
it presides, Internal tranquillity may 
be considered as the first, and exter- 
nal peace as the second blessing that 
any power under heaven can confer 
upou a people.” May administration 
reflect npon the worth of this seu. 
tence, and feel, that peace abroad, 
desirable as it may be, is not nearly 
so great a blessing as peace at home. 
Foreign coalition is net so effectual 
as domestic consolidation; and a 
seeming is always to be well distin- 
guished from a sinceretranquillity. 
Never was there, since the first con- 
nection of Ireland with Britain, a 
more opportune season. of making 
the whole Empire solid and -indivis- 
ible, by the unison of hearts, and the 
strength of bands ; and we will come 
to a congress for peace with double 
power, when it is, publicly known 
upon the continent, that the party 
distractions of this Island are settled, 
under the protecting Egis of equal 
privileges to ali its inhabitants, 

Fer tmost true it is,. that where 
there is no infernal balance of power, 
there will be no protection ; and the 
sense of jusuce, of mercy, of politiv 
calexpe@iéucy, will form poor secu. 
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rities for the peopte, unless right is 
legalised into power, or, in other 
words, until law, whichis a combi- 
nation of right with power, is unt- 
versal in its sanctions, and impartial 
in its penalties or its privileges. 
“ Quand la societée generale est bien 
gouvernée on ne fait gueres d’asso- 
ciations particolieries.” And nothing 
proves to us more strikingly how 
much injustice weakens a government 
than the haughty turbulence of the 
Orange associations, which at present 
supersede government, and may ere 
long, from the trabit of referring all 
rule to their own organized system, 
dispense with it entirely, The dan- 
ger to the British constitution is not 
principally from Bonaparte. It is at 
your doors. dt is, in reality, an oli- 
garchy, acting under a new organi. 
zation, and enkisting under its stan- 
dard a fierce democracy, actuated 
by a blind devotion to their leaders, 
and instigated by a large dose of re- 
hivious fanaticism, that “ Black Drop” 
which has added so greatly to the 
miseries of mankind, and led them 
insensibly to the most incurable mad- 
ness. Abody so organized into blind 
submission totheir masters and grand. 
masters, wall follow those masters, 
whenever it suits their desicus to ace 
commedate the Brush constitution 
to their partial or personal views of 
selfishness and ambition, whenever 
they want to rob the monarch of bis 
rights, as well as the people of their 
privileges, A new directory is es- 
tablisbed in’ this country, and soon 
will communicate with one m ano 
ther; which portends more misebief 
to the nmionareby of Great Britain 
than it ever before experienced, 

The Catholic Board continue to 
justify the confidence placed in them 
by the Catholics of freland. Public 
epinion is in their favour, and to 
maiutain that confidence by unalter- 
able consistency of condact, in re- 


gard to the sole object of their ap- 
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pointment, always maintainioga due 
and strict observance of the existiy 
law of the land, is the summary of 
their duty, delicate and dangerons 
we grant it to be, ata time, whey . 
is treguently said, that one 
two things must shortly happen, e. 
ther that the Board must Put down 
the Government, or Government moy: 
put down the Board. We trast thy 
Parliament, soon after the recess 
will take the only effectual means of 
instantly dissolving the Board; but 
until the prayer of the Catholic pe. 
tition be granted, we should imagine 
that the existence of this Body iss 
inextricably entwined with the firs 
claim and right of nature, the right 
of petitioning, that to put down, as i 
is calledy the Board, would be the 
same thing as to abrogate the Coa. 
stitutions We know, and othen 
sorely feel, that the longer this 
Board exists, it is likely to take’ the 
deeper rootin the affections of the 
Irish people, already beginning to 
grow into a habit of their bears, « 
supplement for the loss of political 
existence; and indeed we are 
tonished that this does not prove ap 
impelling motive to grant that eman 
cipation, as speedily as possibk, 
which may have the effect of extn 
guishing such assemblies, not by 
compulsion, but by  concessin. 
We question not the omnipotence of 
Paritament, and if it be resolved to 
resist the Catholic claims of right, #€ 
think it ought certainly to pass4 
law prohibiting any exercise i 
ture of the right of petitioning, 18 
which case, the Catholic Bou 
must of course be dissolved. 

lo the mean time, however, 10a 
swer to a resolution of the Board, by 
which the chairman was request 
to consult with Lord Donoughmore 
and Mr. Grattan . whether it oe 
their pleasure to bold a Cound 
nication with the Board as & 


form of a bill for the relief of the Ue 
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thotics, Mr. Grattan, im a laconic 
nove, (which certainly has no resem- 
hance to a billet-doux,) says to the 
Cusieman, that he has received 
bis communication, and shall be 
dad to see him. Now, however 
the gentlemen charged with tie pe- 
tion might have taken umbrage at 
the sensiments of individuals, ex- 
pressed at the former meetings of the 
Hoard, it certainly does not appear 
becoming to keep up the same re- 
verve, when it is found that the 
national opinion expressed in all the 
county meetings, perfectly coincide 
with these sentiments. It would ap- 
pear strange, at any time, that on 
the subject of a petition, there should 
not be the fullest communication 
with the petitioners themselves ; bat, 
atthis time, it appears particularly 
necessary ; ait is now ascertained 
by national authority, that the gen 
tlemen who took charge of the peti- 
tion did not take the trouble of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with the 
sentiments of the body -principally 
concerned in the event of the mea- 
sore, and whose in*erests they had 
undertaken to advocate in Parlia- 
ment, without ever reading the brief. 
We think that if Lord Donough- 
more, and Mr, Grattan do not go 
the full length of unqualified eman- 
cipation, that is, without any securi- 
wsother than all the subjects of 
these reals are in common obliged 
lo give; these gentlemen should, in 
that case, decline to take charge of 
the Catholic petition to Parliament. 
The people have explicitly declared 
themselves on the subject. ‘Those 
thatare possessed of their confidence, 
if they wish to keep that confidence, 
Sennot now shift from the fundamen- 
lal articles ratified by the concurrence 
of all the counties in Ireland, The 
Catholics will no doubt accept of any 
lavéur from legislature which it may 
please to grant them, but nothing 
‘sthan the full restoration of their 
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rights as subjects, and, at the same 
time, citizens of thie British Empire, 
can satisfy them. Nothing less wilt 
cause a voluntary breaking up af the 
Catholic Board, This body stands 
in the dignified attitude of hunan na- 
ture, seasible of suffeving great in- 
juries, but ready for instant recon. 
cilement. Itis willing to forgive, 
and it will do what it can to forget’; 
but it smiles with contempt at those 
negociators who think they car 
drive a good bargain by selling po-~ 
litical rights, to gaiv im return so 
much authority over the discipline 
of the Catholic church. 

We think, that although Mr, Q’. 
Connel was misinterpreted’ in hig 
meaning, when he proposed the re. 
solution ‘ that no specific measure for 
regulating ecclesiastical diseipline iy 
the Catholic chureh ought to be pro« 
posed without being _ previously 
sanctioned by their prelacy,” yet 
the resolution was very properly 
withdrawn, not only as liable to mis- 
representation, but as - separating 
the prelacy from the laity, and thus 
by making them subjects of negocis 
ation, as it were, apart from each 
other, to weaken the coherence of 
seutiment, and unity of action in the 
whole Catholic Body. Indeed Dr, 
Dromgoole in his t4umphan reply to 
Mr. O'Connell vpon the subject of 
this proposed resolution, proves unan- 
swerably the danger of any such’ se- 
paration, ina cause where the laity 
are pledged to mratntain the integrity 
of their church, and the hierarchy, 
itt Uveir turn, to sapport the simple 
and unqualified repeal of the penal 
lawseitherof penalty or pfivation, 
If this coalition for their common 
country, their common rights and 
their common religion, be once bro~ 
ken by the intrigues of their advers 
saries, nothing will equal their de. 
feat, bot the disgrace attending it, 
The situation they stand in is ex 
tremely perilous, and their leaders 
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therefore, ought to be particularly 
cautions in committing themselves at 
such a critical time, in any partial 
ne gociations. 

In trath, we think that as little as 
possible is to be dune of a positive or 
promising nature. When the beads 
of their bill are subiniited to their 
friends in Parliament, drawn up by 
a committee of six, and reported to 
the Board for its cuncurrence, we 
should imagine all was done which 
ought to be done, and the result 
should be waited for insilence; any 
negociating commitiee to be sent 
over the channel, the subject of rail- 
lery abroad, and of repentance on 
their return home is what we most 
sincerely deprecate ; i indeed ap- 
pears totally unnecessary, as the 
terms which will be fully and finally 
satisfactory, must be stated in the 
draught of the bill, and negociation 
with a few individuals however it 
may compromise their characters, 
will not afiect the declared sense of 
the couutry. Thatis already mani- 
fested. Upon what then is negocia- 
tion to be eatered into with commit- 
tees seat from Ireland. ‘The only 
committee which appears necessary 
is acommittee in dreland to watch 
over the progress of ihe petition, aud 
to make a weekly report to the 
Board during the session of Parlia- 
Te ut, 

Simplicity, sincerity, inflexible 
perseverance and determination to 
seek by all the laws that are lelt 
them, the rights aod privileges of 
their tellow-countrymen, respect to 
distinguished iwdividuals, but far 
greater reverence to the country, (a 
country loug depressed bat never de- 
graded by unparalelied misfortunes, ) 
@ Maynanimous spirit that wil! never 
stoop to servile appliances, or be 
made the instrument of intriguing 
and selfish politicians; such are the 
qualities that ought tw characterize 
the Catholic Board, and give them 
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an honourable distinetiog ano 
public assemblies ot Liurope. 
The Catholics of Ireland appear 
determined uot to conseni to any ig 
terference by the CrOWN, OF its a 
Ha in i appuintneat of mi 
atDolic isin The 
parted the ou of Ay pred 
arrangement in the late bill Lo 
= » UCCAUe 
they innovated upon the unity and ip 
tegrity of their religion, by iusidioy. 
ly introducing the influence of a 
Protestant State over the discipline 
of the Catholic church. Catholics 
object to inuevation in their church, 
as much as the auti-reformers do to 
Innovation inthe state, Bat, for our 
parts, Protestants as we are, and ab 
sv Protestant Reformers ; thinking 
as we do, that al! churches and all 
States from time to time require aud 
admit of reformation, our objection 
ty the bill was purely political; for 
We saw in it an evident tendency 
make the Catholics of lrelaud suliser 
vient to. the admivistration of the 
day, by converting their church ip 
to a sort ‘of secondary subdordipate 
establishment, aud thus endeavour 
ing to counterbalauce the supposed 
power of the Pope, by adding, » 
definitely, to the real influence of 
the crown, We think that the lew 
of the spiritual connexion of the 
Pope with the hierarchy of Irelavd 
being made use of for political pur 
poses, Wasa mere pretcnce for with 
holding a participation of civil rights 
but the fear of the temporal power 
of the crown being unconstituuond 
ly augmented by gaining aniutlueact 
over that same hierarchy, wasé 
well-grounded fear ; and, Irom ap 
prehensions of that kind, we mo 
sincerely rejoiced on the miscarriage 
of a bill of such monyrel :priacip* 
and miscellaneous parentage 
Lord Donoughmore and Mr 
Grattan, have it seems declined & 
ceiving apy communicationa 


the Catholic Board, on the suet 


Og the 
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ef the bill to be brought ia by them, 


on the ground that it would be con- 

trary to their duty to Parliament, 
gud to their own andependence af 
opinion as members, to be dictuted 
to, or even instructed upon this bust 
yess; certainly it appears that no 
persons, oF party can be so well in- 
formed as the Petitianers who are 
themselves aggrieved, and who are, 
therefore, one should think, best 
qualified todefine and determine (with 

ail humility) the terms of adequate 

redress. We think the noble Lord, 
and Right Hon. Gentleman, have 
wtally misconceived the mind 
and «6omeaning§ «oof §=«6the) | 6Board, 
which most naturally wishes to 
make their advocates fuilv acquaint- 
ed with the nature and extent of 
their pretensions, but without the 
smallest idea of dictation, or 
disrespect to the houses of Patlia- 
ment, or the public duties, and 
responsibility of any member in ei 

ther house. The Petition of the 
Catholics drawn up, as it must Le, 
in general terms, might leave the 
Honourable House in a great degree 
vunformed concerning e:ther that 
mode or measure of reliel which 
would sacisfy the people of Ireland, 
and if the princéples or heads of a 
bill, nod reduced wo any form, should 
be submitted in a conference be 

tween a committee of the Board and 
their advocates in Parliament, we 
really cannot see any thing pre- 
wimptueus or tndecorous, in sach 
communication, more than there 
would be ina conversation between 
the counsellor and hisctient. ‘There 
certainly are two assemblies most 
materially interested, the Parliament, 
which is to grant, and the trustees 
of the Catholics, who are to receive 
{according to the known/‘and de- 
‘clared sense of the people whose 
confidence they possess) but realiy 
we cannot discover any reason that 
could give unbrage to those gentle- 
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men who are to mediate between 
these bodies, if in the course of their 
good offices they should make them- 
selves thoroughly and «flicially ac- 
quainted with both sides of the ques. 
tion, from the quarter most likely to 
vield that information: in no other 
way, can such information be given 
with an authority and certainty 
which can be relied on, and which 
will prevent that reliance on indivie 
(ual assurances, which bad fed ho- 
nourable members, once or twice be- 
ture, into very aukward and disayree- 
able predicaments, It appears to us, 
that itisonly by such a commuica- 
voard, that Lord 
Donoughmore and’ Mr. Grattan, can 
rise in their seats, and speak with 
the confiflence of thorough know- 
ledge onthe sentiments of the Ca- 
tholics of Treland. In any other 
case, they speak only as Lord Don- 
oughmore and Mr. Grattan, great 
namesindeed ! yet little when compar. 
ed to the mass of human beings whose 
cause they are to plead and which 
they are not to throw up, upon a 
misunderstanding or a punctilio, 

The speech trom the Prince Regent 
was rather of a pacific tendency, con- 
sidering the general Janguaye of the 
times. The ministers, the Earl of 
Liverpool, and Lord Castlereagh, as- 
sume also the language of moderation, 
with what degree of sincerity, their 
future conduct must discover. Per- 
haps they think the appearance of 
moderation may be best fitted to 
reconcile the people to the fresh bur- 
dens of the war, the application of 
the militia force to foreign service, 
the new loan of twenty-two millions, 
and the system of federative money 
to be issued by the three allied 
courts of Britain, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, payable six months alter a treaty 
of peace: a sysiem which, if adopt- 
ed by individuals, would be con- 
sidered as a mode of putting off the 
payment of debts, and be viewed 

a bh 
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as an act closely approaching toa 
state of bankruptcy Perhaps from an 
habitual distrust of men in power, we 
are giving less credit to the ministry 
than they deserve, and perhaps they 
are sufficiently enlightened to see 
the real state of the country, the di- 
lapidations of the finances, and the 
necessity of a speedy peace. The 
present popular clamour evidently 
disregards all these considerations, 
and in the lofty tone generally as- 
sumed, France is already considered 
as completely prostrate, and the 
downfal of Bonaparte as accomplish- 
ed. The consistent friends of liberty 
are well pleased to see the domina- 
tion of France over foreign states, 
and the ambition of its ruler checked, 
and a probability of French power 
being restricted within the ancient 
bounds of that country, while the 
phantom of universal monarchy 
twice countenanced by that assum- 
ing nation, is now disappointed in 
the person of Bonaparte, as formerly 
in the attempt of Louis i4¢h. Yet 
for the purposes of  sell-defenre 
France ts stt!] strong, and probably 
tor the legitrmate ends of supporting 
av internal government, is impreg- 
nable to all the allied powers. | In 
the present intoxication of snecess, 
there is danger of the allies presum- 
ing too far, and that the popular 
voice tu these conntres arising from 
men interested in the continuance of 
the war, may countenance a maid 
prosecution of it, and prevent at- 
tention to make peace, nuw when it 
may be practicable on reasonable 
terms, mostlikely better, than could 
be procured after the events of as- 
other campaign. It ts a singular cir- 
cumstancethat in the check given to 
Bonaparie, two Frenchmen, Moreau, 
aud Bernacdotte have acted distin- 
xoished parts, and that the artifices 
of the great nation have been retaliat- 
cd on themselves by two of their own 
Subs, 
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“ When French meet Freneh, then coma 
the tug of war.” 


It is awful to contemplate through 
what new and untried scenes of car 
nage and destruction, convulsed Fy. 
rope may yet have to pass, before g 
settlement on stable grounds can be 
accomplished. The British gover 
meot profess to advocate the cause of 
reform abroad, and to call the pre. 
sent, the war of the people, let them 
give a broader basis by promoting 
the cause of liberty at home, and 
giving the people a greater interes 
in the contest*. 

In the late rejoicings for victory, 
the selfishly loyal atiected to triumph 
over the reformers, supposing a dix 
comfiture of their plans by the de 
feat of the French, as if the causeof 
reform was identified with the suc 
cess of the external and internal de. 
potism of Bonaparte. ‘This mistake 
en idea is very general among the 
detenders of things as they are, and 
is also admitted to influence theo 
piniohs Of some friends of liberty, and 
thus the error becomes in some de 
gree common to both parties. But 
a little consideration of the state of 
things in France might tend tore 
move this error, for the association 
ot ideas between France and reform 
has been long since dissevered. A 
nation to be worthy of enjoying lib. 
erty, must depend on their own 


a 


_—— - ~~ 





* Samuel Whitbread, who in the & 
timation of many, is the first character 
in the House of Commons, for real 
dependence, and_ enlightened views, has 
well remarked that “the errors of the 
British Government made the power of 
Bonaparte, and his own insatiable a 
bition has destroyed it.” In ‘observing 
on Lord Castlereagh’s military plas * 
having a tendency to increase the ab 
ready exorbiiaut power of the Crow 
he judiciously gives the salutary ca0te™ 
that “while Parliament are doing 
much for the liberties of others, 
should not be forgetful of their ow® 
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virtue Lo accomplish reform, and not 
on external circumstances arising 
from the state of other countries. 
The short lived patriotism of Ireland 
in 1782 the offspring of the Amert- 
cap war, proves that all that may be 
apparently gaiued by external sti- 
mulus, is lost by the accidental sub- 
traction of it, and that a nation to 
acquire a substantial and permament 
constitution, must have sufficient in- 
ternal virtue and energy to WILL 
raeig Freepom, and take the ne- 
cessary painful steps to acquire aod 
preserve liberty. — ; 

As visible and in many instances 
only apparent demonstrations of 
joy, the illaminations may be views 
ed, which have lately been so ge- 
neral on the success of the allies. 
Spurious loyalty delights in osten- 
tatious show. The multitude fol- 
low from servile tnitation, or 
from timidity. Many serious ob- 
jections present to the practice of 
illaminations. For the reasons al- 
ready assigned, the real dispositions 
are not discovered. Humane men 
cannot rejoice in the destruction of 
their fellowmen, although statesmen 
may inculcate the doctrine of const- 
dering them as enemies. In the 
fluctuation and mixed state of hu- 
man alfairs, it is difficult to appre- 
catewhether victories tend to the 
real yood of a country, so much de- 
pends on the wise or bad use winch 
is made of them, and a prudent 
mao hesitates before he gives way 
lo sentiments of rejoicing, more es- 
pecially when a remote and suppos- 
ed goud 1s purchased at the expense 
vimuch present evil, Lluminations 
wt often also the signal to a party- 
Wan to gratify his malice against his 
neighbour whom jhe hates, because 
he on conviction adopts a difierent 
kine of conduct from himself. Be- 
tides it is am iniriagement of liberty 
fo requirea man to illuminate fis 

buse, which constitutional law con- 
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siders as his castle, in which he may 
etther put up lights, or refrain at 
hisown option, without the interfer- 
ence of a chief magistrate. But a 
supine people encourage the en- 
croachmeots of power. A magistrate 
has no authority to “ authorise and 
appoint illuminations, or to require” 
the whole, or only parts of a house 
to be illuminated. But perhaps 
some little men misled by the name, 
may conceive themselves to be real 
“ sovereigns,” and encouraged by 
their knowledge of the people, over 
whom they exercise “ their brief au- 
thority,” may presume too far on in- 
dulging in a stretch of authority. 
Queen Mab nay tickle their noses, and 
cause them to dream of mock thrones 
placed on the backs of a prostrate peo- 
ple, and to rejoice that although po- 
pular dislike attends oa their pro- 
ceedings, the people have not the 
courage to exptess themselves im 
manly disapprobation, and even if 
they did, the favour of men in pow- 
er, to whom they are looking for 
preferments and emoluments, far 
outweighs popular disapprobation. 
If such a system is to prevail it may 
be necessary to publish a new code 
of municipal law adapted to arrogant 
assumption on one part, and base 
timid serviiity on the other, by 
which the rule of petty tyrants may 
be made complete, and the Custom- 
house lock. up in the King’s stores 
the public spirit of the towa of Bel- 
fast, as acontraband article. 

W hoever has atteutively considered | - 
the staicut Belfastforsome months past, 
may clearly perceive the necessit 
ofareform., Uatl the 12ih of last 
July matters had generaliy been in a 
peaceable state, and but little of par- 
ty spirit bad marked thattown. Qn 
that day blood was shed’ in the 
streets which might bave been pre 
vented if prompt and decisive mea- 
sures had been early taken. The 
first aggression arose fromthe Urange 
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procession. The acts of threwirg 
sionesat chem followed : acts which 
crainly ove mdefeasible. But the 
livst actors In throwing stones were 
cinefly women and boys; and then 
amwarmned mob dreadfully retatiated 
for the insults offered to them, by 
firing prowiscousiy on an unarmed 
people, many of whom were not guil- 
ty of the smallest offence but were 
aceidental or Constrained spectators. 
A’ public nieeting was required to in- 
vestigate the cause of these riots, and 
the ippurv perpetrated, so dispro- 
pértioned to tie offence civen, and 
teexamine Whether the magistrates 
bad discharged their duty in pre- 
Ss rving the peace of the tnwm The 
nfagistrates appeared to be dissatis- 
fied thar the business was not teft in 
feir hands, andthat they were not 
permitted to conduct the prosecutions 
asthey thooght-proper. ‘The people 
were told the magistrates were in- 
qairing into the business, but cer- 


tdinty when the preventive care of 


nragistrates formed the dbject of in- 
qtiry, magistrates themselves were 
not the best judges, and when the de- 
liaqnency of Oraiigemen was to besil- 
ted intd, au acknowledced Orange- 
man could net be considered us the 
nost' impartial person to preside at an 
inquiry, which in $uch hands must 
have degenerated into a mockery. 
Some of the inhabitants anxious that 
a real effective prosecution should 
take place, had the business put in- 
tothe hands of respectable law-a- 
gents to conduct it, that the merits 
of the case might be investigated, 
not in asham manner, but substan- 
tially aud effectually. This inter- 
ference of the people appears to 
have given offence, and have raised 
jealousy, which produced the subse- 
queotevents at the meeting of the 
18th of August, and from this period 
a strogyle aruse on the one paft tw 
assdine a power not conferred by the 
jaws, and on the other an opposition 
which has generally failed in ms ef. 
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fects, from a deticieney of Pubtic 
spirit, and a want of hearty CO-Opes 
rarion and drawing together way 
un ted force. 

The want of public spirit although 
89 conspicuous in the town of Be 
fast, is however an epidemic ev 
extending its influence over the 
country generally. “The head is 
sick and the heart is faint.” Under 
such circumstances liberty wany 
thre sapport of public opinion in ix 
favour. Every institution desi ned 
to protect freedom languishes, and 
the corruption of the best thing 
prodaces the worst conseqnenets, 
The present state of public op 
nion affords great facility to find 
jurors ready to second the views of 
the supporters of strong measures 
against freedom. There are 
many haters of liberty im the mass 
of the community, out of whieh 
jurors are formed, that an hones 
lover of his country, and of free 
dom, scarcely bas the opportumy 
of a fair and impartial trial, while 
prejadices, if not actual corruption, 
operate so strongly against him ht 
has been rumoored that a jery pre 
viously to separating, as if eons 
cus of their motives, and atiaid of 
day-light, had taken an oath of x 
crecy not to divulge what had pas 
ed inthe juryroom. We have seen 
trick and artifice made use o!, ® 
loud complaints to prejadice the 
public mind against unimpeachable 
integrity. We have seen when the 
temporary and base purpose hes 
been answered, that the agents hare 
fortified themselves in im 
silence, and declined to expla 
their conduct when it had been pu 
licly impeathed, and they 
upon for their defence. 
Tennent’s statement*of his 
and honourable Conduct ia relave 
to? Barnes and ‘his wife, remae 
tnrefuted, or without an attempt # 
refutation, ; 
rede this combination of uati- 
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vourable circumstances, the advo- 
cates of reform, and the supporters 
of liberty had need to brace their 
minds up to a higher pitch of endu- 
race. ‘The times” before long will 
ly call for it, that wra pped up 
in a conscious sense of their own 
integrity, and shielding themselves 
ag well as they can under the laws, 
which ought to afford protection to ta- 
nocence, they may uadauntedly per- 
wvere in the arduous engagements, 
which the present times demand,*. 
Men areto be known by. their fruits, 
l. is easy to preceive whe are the 
real anarchists. till 

The cause of liberality is too good 
to admit of despair. Onwarp should 
be the motto of the friends to THB 
EQUALITY OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Although many defeats are expe- 
rienced, it must in the end triumph 
over opposition, ‘The friends to the 
pyinciple on the broadest basis must 
however regret that the smallest ex- 
ception should proceed from the 
quarter whose general cause, we 
wiformly espouse. It is therefore to 
be regretted, that ohjections should 
bave been made to some expressions 


- » — 
a 


*It is well for the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of this country, that the rule of the 
law is not at an end, and that military law 
w not in foree. The following may be 
taken as a sample of the dangers which 
wight be apprehended in such a crisis. 
The conduct, alluded to in our last retro- 
spect of a coi ps of yeomanry hooting or hiss- 
ing while on parade persons obnoxious to 
them is still continued. ‘The Lisburn corps 
of yeomanry commanded by William Coat- 
son have since repeated the offeuce, while 
their captain was present, either ynwil- 

» Orunable to oppose such outrage, 
and notwithstanding a former promise 
that such conduct should not be 
repeated. Miserable is the state of the 
country, when they who assume to be 


- Wsdeienders thus become the violaters of 


the law | Such a practice is unmaaly, 
and wnmiltary, and affords a flagrant 
Proof of insubordination. 
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in the Catholic petition as originally 
drawa by Counsellor Phillips*, and 
that the truly universal and ebristian 
sentiment expressed by him in the 
words “ in the name of that gospel 
which excludes all distinctions,” 
should have been objected to, in any 
quarter, Qu the comprehensive 
principle of universal religious liber- 


ty, the claims of emancipation can 


ouly be rightly supported, 

The petitions against the procese 
sions and proceedings of Orange, 
men continue to obtain an increase 
of signaturest, and the businesais in 
in train to be brought before Parlia- 
ment at the proper season, ‘This 
measure of justice is intimately con- 
nected with the question of Catholic 
emancipation. Without the supe 
pression of the irritating processions 
of Orangemea, emancipation would 
be ineiiectual to restore harmony, or. 
unite the community in the cousolie 
dating bondsof ‘ amity and love,’ and. 
thus bind togethera people too long 
kept asunder from each other for. 
political purposes. ‘The Orange 
system as long as it is continued,. 
keeps up perpetual uneasiness. The 
richer Classes can bear such outrages, 
as wealth confers a kind of protece 
ion, but let any persons who dislike 
such associations, and yet indulge 
their indolence or timidity so far as 
to excuse their vot intertering, put, 
themseives in the place of the poorer. 
classes, oppressed by the ne 
system, aud lable to ail the 





—- 
. —_———— 


* See his. letser among the Documents 
at page 415. : 

+ lwo petitions have been already com- 
pleted. From Newry there are 1300 sig- 
natures, and 662 from Killileagh in the 
county of Down. Accounts have been 
received that numerous signatures have 
been procured in Dublin. In Belfast sig- 
natures come in. slowly, considering its ex« 
tensive popvlation, and former name, Will 
this town stil lag behind in the race of 
public spirit ¢ 

: 
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abuses of a domineering faction, bold 
in fancied protection, and see if 
they can honestly and with a clear 
conscrence stand unmoved at the op- 
pression of the poor, thus placed 
vider the influence’ of terror, 
without exercising the powers ene 
trusted to them in appreaching the 
legislature with their just complaints 
iv favour ofthe sufferers. 

Such a genevous mode of proced- 
ure appears tobe the only way to 
discharye ovr duty faithtully as mem- 
bers of the community. {It has been 
said there isa Freuch faction in lre- 
land. We disbelieve it, except it 
may exist in a few individuals who 
may mistake a retaliation of wrongs 
tor patriotism, or in a few obscure 
persons of the least information and 
intellect. But such a general senti- 
meat, we are confident is by no 
mieans prevalent. Orangemen are 
the grand disturbers of the couutry, 
and if in a tew places counter 
associations have taken place, they 
are occasioned by the Orange clubs, 
and will most probably immediately 
cease on the suppression of the origt- 
ntl societies by whose bad ex- 
amples others have been led aside 
16 furm antagonist associations. Pro- 
céssions, insignia, and a hostile su- 
periority of gesture, have in some 
cases acted upon the feelings of the 
Catholics and produced a resistance 
by ‘no meaus justifiable, but which 
the provocatiot sustained, and the 
weakness of human nature im some 
degree patiate. The zealovs and 
eelightened advocates of religious 
liberty, have used strenuous exer- 
tions both publicly and privately to 
repress all tendéiucy to a violation of 
the laws, and they hope with suc- 
cess, asinstances to ihe contrary, it 
is believed, are by no means Com- 
mon, nor the disposition to disturb. 
ance of much extent; while as a con- 
trast to the peaceable conduct on one 
side, avery differeat line of proced- 
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are . adopted one other, Mock 
: fone to provoke and irritate, 

arty tunes forbidden to the regular 
army and militia, by the late Com. 
mander in-chief in lreland, Sir Joba 
Hope, are practised by the yeomag 
rv. “ The Protestant boys” and 
« The battle of the Koyue” haveadi. 
rect tendency to promote reliyions 
animosities, “ Croppies fie down,” 
is more harmless, and inflicts ao 
wound, as no party of that descrip. 
tion exists at present. It 1s defunet 
They might as well play “ the dead 
march in Saul.” . These things, how. 
ever trifling they may appear on be. 
ing seriously mentioned, are never 
theless indications by which. the 
spirit that actuates the party is man. 
ifested. 

A new news: paper onder the name 
of the « Ulster Recorde®’” is speedily 
to be published in Newry. To the 
extension of a free press in Ulster, 
we are decidedly friendly. Of the 
present state of the news-paper pres 
we have much cause to complain, 
Some prints are completely  veval 
and sycophantic. ‘To snch we te 
commend a still more decided man 
ner, that they may clearly manifest 
the side to which they belong, and 
no longer impose by a slight show 
of neutrality, They have procured 
the favour of the Orange party, let 
them enjoy their good fortune, and be 
known tor what they reaily are. A 
newspaper of recent erection has dis 
appointed public hopes, and may 
justly claim a share of the favour e& 
terided to the class. just ' 
Other prats are timid aud. tempone 
ing, atraid to speak decidediy, and 
wishing to retain all) they are W 
danger of losing the favour of 
A compromise between AA poo 
on the principles of a profirabie com 
mercial undertaking 1s Hot lively 4 
procuce the fair and honourable rt 
ward arising from the ad 
the cause ot freedom,’ Such 
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may be attempted to he dignified 
witn the name of neutralitv, but no» 
hing either great or good _was ever 
achieved by tempagrisuny. 'o prove 
the assertion, it inay be not ced that 
i" the course of the late events in the 
‘own of Belfast, which have come 
ea closely home to thinking * men’s 
hasine as and hosoms,”’ no remarks 
or observations tending to censure 
wrong conduct have been hazarded. 
Acold impartial relation of facts 
without comment is deserving of some 
praise ; but is not sufficient for the 
honest discharge of the duties of the 
conductors of a free press. To be 
yselul, something more is required 
a their hands. A dishonest silence 
ouvht to be reprobated. 

There is something sublimely aw- 
fal in the honest discharge of a free 
and undaunted press, 


«Ip all its Gorgon terrors clad, 

Asby the impious it is seen, 

With thund’ring voice and threat*ning 
mien.” 

By it the the confession is extorted, 

that by way of compromise it is pre- 

lerable to submit to bave a public 

aveting of the inbabitants of atown, 

rather than a discussion in the pages 

ofan independent print. Such an 

vainten‘ional compliment was never 

yet won by a faint complaisance, 

“With mean complaisance ne'er betray 


your trust, 
Not be so civil as to prove unjust !” 


onghtto be the unalterable maxim 
ol every print justly entitied tu the 
voor o! the public, 

The name of Joseph Lancaster ap- 
pears among the list of bankrupts, 
and by the resolutions published at 
page 412, it appears that the ap- 
pellation of the institution is in Lon- 
don, with great propriety to be 
changed from the name of an’ ur- 
stable man, to the “ Institution for 
promoting the British system for the 
tducation of the labouring and ma- 
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nufacturing classes of society of ev- 
ery religious persuasion.” 

Joseph Lancaster has certainly 
achieved great good for his country, 
but he is a vain, thoughtless, im- 
practicable man, and his flourishing 
manner of acting and travelling was 
ill calculated to give stability to his 
own plans. After much altercation 
with the cemmittee in London, he 
submitted at the general meeting on 
the 10th instant, to act in a station 
subordinateto the committee, at tha 
liberal salary of €1 per day, on the 
condition of his relinquishing his 
own wild and impracticable attempts 
at management which had so repeat- 
edly led him into difficulties, and the 
institution into great perplexities. 
He wanted common sense and com- 
mon prudence to manage his own 
plans, and to guide himself. A 
vanity arising from his own success, 
was nearly par wee te the strength 
ot his head, and the soundness of his 
judgment. Ifhe submit to the ma- 
nggement of others, better things 
may now be expected of him. 

Another instance has been just 
added to the large catalogue of the 
perpetration ot the most atrocious 
crimes, closed by an act of suicide. 
A man in Monmouthshire murdered 
his father and mother, and since cut 
his throat in prison, with the most 
determiued pertinacity. Lffects pro- 
ceed from causes, and the philosoph- 
er may be well employed in investi- 
gating into the causes, which have 
of late in England produced crimes 
of more than ordinary ferocity, and 
afterwards induced attempts at self- 
murder of the most determined cha- 
racter. Can the long state of war- 
fare, in which these countries have 
been unhappily engaged, have pro- 
duced suth exasperated feelings, by 


lessening the value df the estimate 
of human life? And may not the 
of so many 
thousands sa- 


thousands and tens o 
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crificed in honour’s “gory bed,” 
have an effect in generating that fe- 
rocity, which places little value on 
the hfe of an individual, when put 
in opposition to the stimulating ef- 
fects of passion, or the desire of 
plunder ? 

Accounts have been just received 
that the Dutch, encouraged by the 
present state of affairs, so adverse 
to France, and strengthened by the 
approach of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, an old French general 
raised from the ranks, have 
thrown off the French yoke, and 
recalled the Prince of Orange 
to reassume his former authority as 
$Stadtholder. It now remaing to be 
seen how far they will better their 
condition by a new change of mas- 
ters: whether the Prince of Orange 
will return improve by his exile tn 
the school of adversity, or, like our 
Charles II. restore corruption and 
arbitrary power in their full pleni- 
tude, Unhupby people! they have 
long been sunk in apathy, and all 
their public spirit was absorbed in 
the base passions of luxury, and a 
sordid desire of gain. In 1787, pre- 
viously to the breaking out of the 
French revolution, they attempted 
t» procure more liberty than they 
possessed under the degenerated 
forms of their constitution. By the 
assistanee of the old King of Prus- 
sia and of the English, their rulers 
succeeded in rivetting their chains 
tor atime. They embraced the op- 
portunity of declaring themselves 
independent in a change of times, 
and became a coufederative republic 
with that of France. When Bona- 
parte Was smitten by the ignoble 
uimbition of despotism, he made his 
brother Louis king over them. Inthe 
eyes of his brother, Louis ruled his 
new subjects withtoo much mildness, 
and was not considered as a fit instru- 
ment to carry into effect the stern de- 
erees of the unrelenting authority 
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ofa foreign yoke. Holland 
then incorporated with Franoe Ae 
now the link most probably. yep 
unwillingly. borne, is dissevenes 
As yet no certain indications of dine 
tisfaction have appeared in France 
against Bonaparte. He frets and 
whines about the change in Europe: 
‘ last year most of the continent ps 
ing with France, and now tured 
gainst it.” Such is the mutability 9 
human grandeur. The fiiead ¢ 
man has no sympathetic feelings jp 
bestow on the dewntall of congue. 
ors, an unfeeling selfish race, frop 
** Macedonia’s madman and th 
Swede,” to Bonaparte. A hig) 
toned and consistent morality py. 
vented philosophers from being du. 
zled with the utmost glare of bi 
success, and now in his obscurativa 
they speak of him as he is, withow 
feeling the necessity of altering ther 
language. A despot, well & 
full possession of dishonest power, « 
* shorn of his beams,” is equallya 
obfcvt of reprobation to the discern 
ing and consistent lover of liberty, 
and of that unchanging moralit 
which condemns error and vice w 
der every appearance. 

‘The Dutch on the present occ 
sion haveadoptedthe cry or world 
war, “ Orange Boven,” (up with tt 
Orange,) used in their former sity 
gles ayuinst arbitvary power wi 
the cruel armies of the cruel Phily 
Il. of Spain, when they threw off bs 
yoke, aud declared. themselves ¢ 
dependent states. ‘The suvila 
between the two periods 8 ™ 
quite apparent, or how far liters 
is concerned in the present coale 
They may throw off the aathonly # 
France, and if they tamely 
to the ok) system in which scare! 
the semblance of liberty wasp” 
served, their condition may ®% “ 
The Orangemea # 
country appear to consider the 
toration of the Prince of Orange * 
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a triumph io which they are pecu- 
liarly entified, Yet there is no 
connection, except in the accidental 
coin idence of game. But it isa 
trick with them to build on resem- 
hlances, without any real foundation 
or similarity of principle. Walliam 
Hf. King of England, and Prince of 
Orange defended liberty both in tol- 
land and England, agatast the arbtra- 
ry designs of Louis NIV. Modern O 

rangemen in Ireland, by assuming 
have abused his name. He supported 
the cause of freedom. They aredeter- 
mined opposers of every appearance 
of ge nuine liberty, and seek. to in- 
jure the fair face of this country by 
their selfish struggles to retainin their 
own hands a monopoly of power. 

We must again repeat, that the 
grand practical moral to be extract- 
ed from the late events, is, the great 
futility of foreign conquest, and the 
striking instability, and incertitude 
in war, and all its consequences. 
“All Europe,” says Napoleon, ‘march- 
ed with us a year ago; all Lvrope 


now marches against us. It is,” he 


adds, ‘because the opinion of the 
world is formed by France or Eng- 
land. We would therefore have e- 
very thing to dread without the ener- 
gyand power of the nation, Poster- 
ity shall say that if great and critical 
circumstances presented themselves, 
they were not above France and me.” 
This certainly is a sublime declara- 
tion, in the sudden reverse of his for- 
tunes, but had they been crowned 
withthe utmost success, the short 
life of asingle man would most prob- 
ably have been the longest period of 
his projected empire. Napoleon is 
@ great Man,* as those who begin a 
—=- - --—~-- 
_ * We have heard it said by a lady, that, 
m bis late note to the Empress, wherein he 
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“Denasty almost always are, but, 
hike other great mea, he appears to 
have set no bounds to his ambition, 
and to have imagived that he coul 
give perennity to the most transi- 
tory things. It is not probable that 
in its present state of civilization, 
and approximating equality in the 
military means of defence, Europe 
willever be subjugated by any des- 
pot; and France herself may be said 
to have taught not only the necessit 
of a balance of power, but the practi- 
cal means of restoring it when it 
loses its equilibrium ; on the whole, 
the value of the people in every 
country has been manifested in the 
course of these eventful times; and 
it is our fervent prayer, that in all 
countries, but particularly in the one 
which boasts of its unparalleled cons 
stitution, the whole people may be 
rewarded for all their sacrifices, by 
Freedom, Peace, and Prosperity. 





—_— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
————— 


We consider it our duty to lay the 
following matter before the public, in 
the state in which it appears at pre- 
sent. 

In the beginning of the year 181}, a 
pediar named Thomas Walker was taken 
ili in the parish of Drumbo, near Lis- 
burn. Alter his death, a certificate of 
an Orange Lodge was found, of which 
the following is asserted to be an exact 
copy, by some respectable persons who 
were present on examining his wallet. 


a re Ris ta 


presents her with twenty stand of colours, 
taken at the battles of Lei »sic and Hanan, 
and addresses her by the” “of “Mudam, 
and my dear Wife,” he * wpily combines 
that respect, and that affectiia, which is the 
charm and strong cement of the marriage 
stale. 
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LOYAL ORANGE ASSOCIATION. NO. 1170. 


809, 


‘ 
, + 


Drees off June 29th 


Entered, 24th June, 1798. 


At the foot there was a farther cer- 
tificate, containing a general recommen- 
dation of the said ‘Thomas Walker. 
Ble travelled with muslin for a_liveli- 
hood, and his last words were, to be 
buried with Orangemen: but his re- 
quest was not complied with. 


The certiticate was said to be legible 
at the tune of its being found. The 
original is now in our possession, but 
it is 80 defaced, as is supposed by. some 
drugs which were in a bottle found in 
the wallet, as to be generally illegible. 
Some attempts were made by chemical 
means to restore it, but without effect. 
Unwilling to act the part of alarmists 
on any side, we hesitate to give full 
eredit to th .word extirputory, having 
been used, at east, in the common ac- 
ceptation. Yet'we think the business 
requires investigation, and that the par- 
tics whose names are mentioned as be- 
ing signed to the certificate, should ex- 
plain the business. We solicit far- 
ther information on the subject from 
any one capable of giving it; and at 
present withhold a decided opinion. The 
cemulicate was some time ago laid be- 


We, the Master, Warden and Secretary 
No. 170, heid at Voleglass, in the kingdom of Ireland, do certify that 
mas Walker did in June 1798, regularly receive the first, second nen 
degrees of a true Ofgangeman; and that said Thomas Walker was in hae 





of the Loyal Orange Association 
’ 


lsuy, duly served with notice to take the extirpatory oath ; which he he 
said Thomas Walker, in presence of us, refused to take, although duly 2 
monished thereunto. These are therefore to caution all Loyal Associati 

not to recoguize him as Brother, under the present system. “ee 


Given under our hands, and Seal 
of the Society, this 29th day of Jmpe, 
1809, 

Joun Ducxrr, Master, 
Jas. Rea, Secretary. 


Witiiam Maartin, Warder 


fore Sir Fdward Littlehales, who re 
commended farther tnquiries to be made 
quietly respecting the transaction, 

A highly valued correspondent of 
great respectability has sent the follow 
ing information. 

“1 cannot avoid mentioning an i> 
stance of the wicked attempts of Orange 
men to foment disturbance. Some time 
since, a printed paper was pasted @ 
the Market-house of Killileagh, to th 
following import, as an oath of com 
bination among the Catholics. “We 
do swear by the holy py of St Pe 
ter, that we will do our utmost to d& 
stroy all that our holy Mother Chur 
calls heretics, of whatever denommatios, 
and that we will be ready at am hour’ 
notice to rise and destroy all such he- 
retics.” A neighbouring  magutrate 
thought it his duty to trace the per 
son who had put it up; and the mm 
proved to be the /ewding Orangeman of 
neighbourhood. The Magistrate 
him severely for his conduct; and | @ 
well informed that the Orangemen ® 
the vicinity had the audacity afterware 
to remonstrate with the magistrate 5’ 
delegation, on his conduct. | te 
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offensive declaration was, that if any 
Catholic should come before him and 
swear that he thought his life or his 
property were endangered by that pa- 
he would lfy the person who had 
aed it in Down Jail, to answer tor 
his conduct. bn ; 
jn relation to the petition against il- 
legal associations, most sincerely do I 
wish that the English Members were 
convinced that no nation on earth is 
more attached to, or more sensible of 
the invaluable benefit of equal laws im- 
partially administered, than the sons 


of Erin.” 


— —— ae = 


To the Rev. P. M. Cumming, Chairman 
of the \.ecting of the Parishioners of Bal- 
lee, assembled on Monday, Oct. 11, 1813. 


SIR, Nov. 1, 18138. 
Not being a subseriber to either of 
the Belfast Newspapers, it was only 
yesterday that I read the publication of 
the above-mentioned Resolutions; the 
tenor of which is the cause of my ad- 
dressing you, in defence of myself, and 
the other subscribers to the petition to 
parliament adopted at Killileagh, Septem- 
ber 5, 1815, which is the object of your 
strictures, , 
The processions of Orangemen had been 
discontinued at Killileagh, and domestic 
harmony seemed to revive, when this year 
they were recommenced. In last July there 
was nota gun or a pistolinthe town, which 
had not been bespoke for the occasion, 
And though no murder ensued, there were 
leading men of that party, whose boister- 
ous behaviour seemed to court outrage ; 
when no doubt those arms would have 
been employed in defence of the deco- 
Fations and party iusignia. of their ia- 
sulting parade. 
_The persons who adopted this peti- 
ton evinced perhaps too great a degree 
of moderation when they omitted seve- 
tal parts of the petition of their breth- 
ten of Belfast, who were smarting un- 
der the recent transactions in that town; 
and had been prevented by power and 
lnfluence, from meeting to devise the 
means of protecting themselves from a 
repetition of such outrages; while their 
bee ew chine, Mr. R. Tennent, 
' g fine and imprisonment for 
‘aving advocated their cause. 
You declare your determination to de- 
all circular publications, as tending 
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to irritate the public mind; and you 
particularize the Petition adopted at Kil- 
lileagh, as being of that description, and 
that it was presented for siguature at 
Ballee. 

The Petition you allude to, was never 
removed out of the town of Killileagh; 
and only for a few hours out of the 
private house where it lay for siguature. 
It could never, therefore, have been pre- 
sented for signature at Ballee, as your 
resolution gives to understand. It was 
signed in the broad day, and lest its con- 
tents should be disremembered by the 
subscriber, or misrepresented by others, 
most of those who signed it (near 700 
persons, of which number many were in- 
habitants of Ballee,) were furnished with 
a primed copy. ‘his, in my opinion, 
could not properly be termed “ iatruday 
upon your domestic peace, or impertinent in- 
trusion on your “ domestic peace and lo- 
cal tranquillity.” 

The subscribers tothe Petition adopt- 
ed at Killileagh, hold in equal abhor- 
rence with you, all conduct which seems 
* only calculated ty create hatred and dissention 
among neighbours.’ ‘Yhey look upon the 
processions of Orangemen to be decidedly, 
and intentionally of that description, and 
therefore pray that they may be prevented 
in future. 

You condemn al/ circular publications, and 
of course look upon those which have the 
greatest publicity as the most injurioas, [ 
have described the only degree of circala- 
tion given to our petition, while you give 
the greatest currency you can to your 
strictures, by publishing them in all the 
Belfast newspapers, while your language 
“ impertinent, intrusive, busy ayttetors, &c.” 
are evident marks of men being in these 
matters as you justly observe, ** more gene- 
rally swayed by their passions than by reason.” 

We agree with you in the sentiment of 
not allowing “ plausible pretence,” or ** im= 
posing words” ty be acioak for any conduct 
tending to create “ hatred and distention ae 
mong neighbours :” we therefore cry out a- 
gvinst the processions of Orangemen ; 
whose plausible pretesce 18 an anxiety for 
ovr consitution, aud whose imposing terms 
are, the glorious revolution of the great 
King Walliam. 

You resolve “that you place unliwite 
ed confidence in the wisdum and good. 
ness of the Legislature.” So do the 
Killileagh petitioners ; but they thiok it 
to be their duty ta inferta its wisdom, 
while they rely on its gooduess, and obey 





itsdecisions, And inthis they can not help 
contrasting their conduct with that of the 
Orange Societies, whose oath or obligation 
as published by authority, says, So help 
me God I will suppert George. the Third, 
so long as-he shall suppor: the Protestant 
Ascendancy. ‘Thus, asthe Belfast petition 
jusily observes, anticipating rebellion. 

A Suasepiaes to KivriteaGu Perirson. 
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asked did Mr. Tennent pass before or ha 
hind Mr. Verner, on his appproaching 
Mr. May? I answered behind. immedi. 
ately on giving this answer, I began to 
fear it was erroneous, and on Counsel ask. 
ing me if four or five persons had sworn 
Mr. Tennent advanced before Mr Verner 
to Mr. May, would U not think mysel 
more likely to be mistaken than them?T» 





October Sl st, 1813. , Which I replied, that I would give up my 
opinion of that matter to them, 

This, I feel confident, is the substonce, 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. and to the best of my recollection, the 
words Of these two questions and answers, 
I might have used more appropriate words 

GenTLemrn, in my answer, but on such occasions, a 

In your report of the Trial of Me. R. witness cannot always adupt the most suit. 
Tennent, at Antrim Sessions, I think a able ; it would have been better if 1 had 
part of my evidence on cross examination 4d. that on recollection, I believed | was 
is not candidly given, vin: “ Witness Sustaken, in saying Mr. Tennent passed 
would give up. his own opipion to Mr. behind Mr. Verner to Mr. May.. If you 
Nay and Mr. Verner.” If your reporter otice this o atter im your next Magazue, 
had stated the questions which led to such please do itin whatever wey appears ty 
an answer from me, perhaps you would , YOU Most proper. I am, Sirs, your mox 
not have marked it in Jtelies. Vowards Obedient servant, 
the cluse of my cross-examination, I was 


-~s een <_———— 


—— 


Joun S&S. Fexcvson. 


——— Se ee 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


The exultations carried to the very verge of extravagance on the late victories. over the 
Fremeh in Gerthany, bave produced a full share of the general effect on the mercantile 
world, and as large a degree of intoxication in them, as in any other part of the. commu 
nity. The cautious man will ponder before he lets in a full tide of joy, and will hesitate 
before he pronounces trade to be yet secure trom Uie Vidissiludes of war, and may fear av- 
other revolution of the wheel may disappoint hopes, now raised te so very high a degree. 
Sugar and other celonial produce have risen, in consequence of a renewal of the European 
continental market, as have also cottons, and other branches of manufacture suited to the 
expected demand But although the market of the continent of Europe may be gained, 
yet a great part of the benefit is lost by the rupture with the United States of Amenca, # 
cotton wool, and tlaxseed, and other prime articles in manufactures, were imported in 
large quantities from America. Hence the cup is mixed, and war still infuses some pol 
onous ingredients. It is dificult to calculate on the alterations in trade, which the pre- 
sent chapye in the state of the war may produce. Speculation is busy. in almost, every 
line, and much money wi!! be gained, as well as lost on the occasion. The Dutch a- 
ways alive to their mercantile interests, have already sent a number of vessels to Lon- 
don with butter and bacon, 

Another drawback to future prosperity in trade, ariseé from manufactures having ad- 
vanced so rapidly in America, as to rival the British, since the indirect comment 
ment of the quarrel with that country in 1808, so thateven peace will not restore as exte® 
sive a command of that market, as was formerly enjoyed. 

The attempts to restrein, through legislative interference, the artifices practised at mock 
avetions in Leadon and various parts of England, prove the straits to which trade is Te 
duced, and, exhibit the dishenourable shiits w which recourse is had, as a partial and tt 
adeqvjnete remedy for the evils of the war, by these who feel its pressure, and are not 1 
trained by a sense of honour from evading their share of the distress, but to inden!) 
then,selves, encroach on their neighbours by sham end fraudulent auctions, 

li seusehke ackhuceledged, that trade has been in a most regular, uncomfortable am 
for many years, and thet the various classes of the community have been engaged it o—- 
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some struggle to shift the burdens partially off themselves : the rise of prices, both of wages 

and profits, and of the necessaries of life, have been continually fluctuating, and occasion- 
ly bearing hard on all classes in th sir turn, It is not to be expected that these agitations 
will at once subside from the ef ects of the late victories, or that even peace will produce a 
calm. High taxes, the bitter fruits of a twenty years warfare, wilt remain, to remind us of 
the impolicy and madness of statesmen, prosecudng a war, which now on account of its 
temporary success, is becoming increasingly popular, The tumult of victories drowhs the 
calm voice of reason, and allows no time to calculate on the actual miseries, which have 
been produced, and of which we now feel the effects, and will long continue to feel them. 
In the present delirium of joy, they are forgotten, but our heavy bruises will be yet pain- 
fully remembered. <i : ; ’ k ‘ 

The plan to raise money by an emission of federative bills on the continent, payable six 
months after the treaty of peace, on the credit of the allied powers, clearly proves the very 
great difficulties of supporting the present financial system. Its etfects ina political point 
of view, as showing the general weakness, are alarming. In a courmercial point of view 
the effects will be distressing, by increasing in the great money market of Lendon, the al- 
ready oppressive inass of paper Currency, as it is probable that a large portien of these fede- 
rative bills will find their way to the Steck Exchange. However harsh it may sound, and 
hew discordant soever the assertion may appear to the present high-raised hopes, the plan of 
thus suspending payments would have appeared strange to our ancestors, less initiated in 
the modern mysteries of financiering, and in the judg.nent of many, is a movement in ad- 
vance towards national bankruptcy, to which the state of our depreciated ‘currency proves 
we are advancing by. no very slow strides, 

The system of licensing the importation in neutral vessels, of articles the produce of the 
countries, with which we are at war, is for the present suspended. France and America 
will suffer several inconveniencies, but the injurious consequences will be reciprocal, and 
trade with us will suffer in perhaps an equal proportion, ‘TRrough the channel of trading 
by licence, several articles of prime importance were received, and by it a partial vent 
was gained for the sale of some of our manufactures. Yet there were many abuses in the 
system. ‘The power of the board of trade was unconstitutionally increased, and we could 
well spare the importations of the wines and brandies of France. 

The undertakers of the Lagan navigation, have given notice of their intention to apply 
to parliament for the renewal for 21 years of the duty of fourpence per gallon, on spirits 
sold in certain districts contiguous to the line of canal, and which was called the Lagan 
duty, and will expire next year unless renewed ‘The principle appears to be a fair one, 
that a conntry benefited by a public work, ought to contribute by a local tax towards es- 
tablishing and keeping it up, more especially when the tolls received by the company would 
be totally insuflicient for the purposes, without public aid. A feeble opposition has 
been excited, and a petition against the measure has been proposed. Instead of refusmg 
the limited grant as it stands at present, it appears more equitable farther to extend the du- 
ty of fourpence per gallon to other parts of the country, which enjoy advantages from the 
canal being improved, and rendered. more eflicient for the purposes of inland navigation. 
Yet it may be necessary for the land-owners, and the proprictors of mills, to watch the 
movements of the company, and the progress of the bill through parliament, that the 
powers of cutting up jands, and diverting water-courses, already sufficiently great, should 
wot receive through inadvertence on the part of those concerucd, any enlargement. 

Lxchange on London through this mouth has continued pretty steadily both in Belfast 
and Dublin, at about 3 per cent. 
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4 . , ° > a > ° 
Mrom observations made in th net shbour hood of Belfast. Latitude 54° 35 min. 43 sec. 


Long itude 57 58 min. 14 sec. West of Lerrdin. 


Sh ca. . , ’ ‘ gs 
Oct 20, Saw three or four Swallows (Herundo rustica), which continued to appear on 
s the Sist, next day they were not to be seen. 
+ 1, Saw a considerable flock of Pisidfares (1 usdus pilaris). 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From phservations made in the neighbourhood of Belfast. Latitude 54° 35 min. 43 a, 
Longitude 5° 58 min. 14 sec. West of London. 


Oct. 21,....s0:0+.-.Wet during the night, a dry day. 


22—30,...--.Fine. 


Bh eccevepeccces Some Showers. 
Nov. 1 ,..-+.0e+eeeFfeavy hail showers. 
Q.ecccceeeee 0MC Showers. 
S—4,...+00-.Fine days. 
| as ovo Wet day. 
GyecceeveeeeeeVery heavy fain. 
, eeeees DOVEra! Showers. 
Bert ovee .+eeeMleavy showers, with great squalls. 
Q,.eeeeeeeeees Wet and windy morning. 
RO ncccsoes --.- Some showers, 
1] ,..eseeeeeeeeWery heavy rain during the after part of the day. 
| seesee Very heavy showers. 
| RED .-sRain, and wind at night. 
, re eoeees Wet stormy night. 


1 5yseeeeeeeee.-0Me heavy showers. 

LGyseeeeeeeeesStormy night, snow halfway down the Mountains. 
17 jcesseeeeese SHOW falling andiyfgin the low-lands all day. 
18,.. ..e000e.-Dry pleasant day. 

12—20,......Misty rain all day. 

Considerable changes have been observed in the Thermometer during this period; os 
the 21st of October it was at 50°, on the 23d at 51°, on the 29th at 32°, on the 4th of 
November it was at 334°, onthe 5th it was 48°, on the 6th it was 50, on the 7th, 14 
on the l4thand 17th, 32. 


—— 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR DECEMBER, 1815, 


On the 2d, the Moon is on the meridian at thirty-six minutes past seven, being now 


under the two eastern of the four stars in square, which are near to the meridian, on the 
West. 


On the 7th is full Moon, at twenty-five minutes past eight in the evening. She rises 
under Aldebaran, at some distance to the west of her; and she is directing her course 
under the sixth of the Bull to the thirteenth of the Twins. On the 8th, she rises under 
the seventh and twelfth of the Twins; and is soon followed by the thirteenth, which 
suffers an occultation within half an hour after her passage over the meridian ; tor® 
takes place at thirty-nine mivutes and a half past one of the {ollowing morning, the Saf 
being seven minutes and forty seconds south of the centre; and it ends at thirty-nine 
minutes and three quarters past two, the star being nine minutes and a half south of he 
centre. Onthe Iith, the Moon rises in the barren space between the Crab and the 


Lion ; and, as she rises in the heavens, forms, with the first of the Lion and Jupiter, 4 
pleasing groupe. 


On the 16th, the Moon rises in the morning, under the five stars in triangle of the 


<i uartef 
Virgin, near to the third of this constellation. On the 22d is new Moon, at 4 q 
past seven in the evening. 
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osth, the Moon passes the ecliptick, in her descending node, about nine in the 
morning. In the evening, her crescent is seen between the two first stars of the Goat 
and Venus, the former to the west, the latter to the east of her. On the 29th, the Moon 
is io the meridian at nimeteen minutes past five, being under the four stars in square ; the 
rwo eastern stars being near to the meridian, but to the east of it. Mars is still to the 
estofber. Onthe Slst, the Moon ison the meridian at fifty-four minutes past six; the 
three first stars of the Ram being above her, and Menkar below her, both to the east of 
the meridian; but the former much the nearest to it. 


On the 


Mercury is stationary on the 3d; in his inferior conjunction on the 13th; and sta- 
tionary again on the 23d. At first he is an evening star, but too near the Sun and the 
horizon, at sun-set, to be noticed. Asa morning Star, in the latter part of the month, 
he presents considerable facilities for observing him, as he is, at sun-rise, on the last day, 
about thirteen degrees above the horizon; and an hour before sun-rise, is near the 
south-east, about six degrees above the horizon. Every preceding morning he is, at the 
same hour, in a less favourable position. ‘The Moon passes him on the 21st. 


Venus is an evening Star, at her greatest elongation on the 31st. Her motion is direct 
through thirty-three degrees, being seen, first under the two first stars of the Goat, and 
considerably tothe west of them ; and she directs her course to the small stars in its tail, 
passing the third on the 23d. The Moon passes her nearly on the 27th, at three quar 
ters past one in the morning. 


fars is on the meridian at twenty-one minutes past six in the evening of the lst, and 
at three quarters past five on the 19th. His motionis direct through nineteen degrees, 
from a point between the eleventh arid twenty-second of the Water-bearer, but nearest 
to the former star, and ending nearly in a line with the two eastern of the four stars im 
wjuare. The Moon passes him on the Ist, and again on the 29th, 


Jupiter is on the meridian at a quarter past six in the morning of the Ist, and at four 
on the 19th ; as he rises before midnight, be will present himself very favourably for 
morning observations during this month, He is stationary on the 29th, his motion to that 
time being direct through about a degree. Whenon the meridian, he has above him, to 
the east, the eighth, fourth, and second of the Lion; and to the west, the first and third. 
The Moon passes him on the 13th. 


Saturn is so lew in the horizon, at sun-set, at the end of the month, that he ceases to 
be visible ; and consequently, during the whole month, will not be much noticed. His 
motion is direct through about three degrees in the barren space between the small stars 
inthe head of the Archer, and the two first stars of the Goat, Lut near to the former 
ats. The Moon passes him on the 24th, 


Herschell is a morning star, too near the Sun at first to be visible ; but, at the end of 
the month, he is nearly fourteen degrees above the horizon at sun-rise. His motion is 
direct through nearly a degree and three quarters ; moving towards the second of the 
Scorpion, which star he passes on the 30th, the star being fifty one minutes north of him, 
Consequently, we have ample directions for discovering him, as soon as he emerges from 
the power of the Suu’s beams. The Moon passes him on the 20th. 


frends Evening Amusements, 
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Jumter’s, &c. 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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lst SATTBLITE. 


2d SATELLITE. 





lamersions. 


Emmerstons, 


3d SATELLITE. 








DAYS. H. M. 5. 
2 ;,106 Y 5Y 
4/10 $38 16 
6; 5 6 40 
7 
i) 





23 3458 
18 3 22 
11} 12 31 40 
1347 0 2 
15; 1 28 20 
16,19 506 43 
Is{14 251 
20) 8 53 23 
122} 3 Qi 41 
23/21 50 3 
25116 18 21 











DAYS. H. M_ S. 





3/20 30 55 
7; 9 47 4+ 
10;23 4 42 
14/12 21 $2 
IS} i 38 36 
21114 55 28 
25| 4 12 41 
28;17 29 38 





Look to the right hand.* 





DAYS. H. M. S§&. 


4th satecure. | 
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DAYS. H. M. 8. i 





4/11 


Li; 15 52 








54 +2 iin. 
4/15 22 51E-. 
4 Im. 
11;19 19 47 E, 
18;19 49 29 Im. 
181/23 16 49 BE, 
25123 47 44Im. 
26; 3 14 38 E. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


iz {10 12 59 im, 
12 }20 52 27 
29 |10 10 fm! 
29 | 14 47 988 | 


——. 
* 1 st Satellite cond 
297 | 10 46 4 | 
29) 515 2 
30 | 23 43 24 
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We regret much that the Inspector, No. 4, arrived too late for insertion this month, 
” a Observer and various other communications also arrived after the department ¢ 
Original Communications had been printed, 


ERRATA. 


In Mr. Tennent’s Statement of Facts, at page 317, column 2d, 12th line from the bottom 
of the page, for, “ When Mr. May after some hesitation stepped forward,” read, “whe 
Mr. May after some hesitation started forward,” &c. 

Page 266, column Ist, line 26, for suppositious, read supposititious. 


Page 404, 2d col. 24th line from bottom, for irrefragable read irrefrangible. 


BE} 





